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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 


UNITED 


Ir you have followed the arguments of 
financial experts over the last few years, 
you have guessed that they have as many 
theories of keeping books as there are ends 
to serve. They do not always agree on the 
definition of capital, and they even dis- 
agree in What is an asset and what is a 
liability. That is true both in private busi- 
ness and in government. 

But what ever differences bookkeepers 
and financiers may have over the rules of 


their professions, no man or woman of com- 
mon sense ean forget, or allow government 
to forget, what are the true and ultimate 


assets and liabilities of a nation. 
The only real capital of a nation is its 
natural resources and its human beings. 


So long as we take care of and make the 
most of both of them, we shall survive as a 
strong nation, a suecessful nation and a 


progressive nation—whether or not the 
bookkeepers say other kinds of budgets are 
from time to time out of balance. 

This capital strueture—natural resources 
and human beings—has to be maintained 
at all times. The plant has to be kept up 
and new capital put in year by year to meet 
increasing needs. If we skimp on that 
capital, if we exhaust our natural resources 
and weaken the capacity of our human 
beings, then we shall go the way of all weak 
nations, 

Before we can think straight as a nation, 

‘Given before the National Education Associa- 


tion at the Grounds of the New York World’s Fair, 
June 30, 1938, 





STATES’ 


we have to consider—in addition to the old 
kind—a new kind of government balance 
sheet—a long-range sheet which shows sur- 
vival values for our population and for our 
democratic way of living, balanced against 
what we paid for them. Judged by that 
test—history’s test—I venture to say that 
the long-range budget of the present ad- 
ministration of our government has been in 
the black and not in the red. 

For many years I, like you, have been a 
pedagogue, striving to inculeate in the 
youth of America a greater knowledge of 
and interest in the problems which, with 
such foree, strike the whole world in the 
face to-day. In these recent years we have 
taught the prudent husbandry of our na- 
tional estate—our rivers, our soil, our for- 
ests, our phosphates, our oils, our minerals 
and our wild life. Along these lines we 
have made mighty strides—come further 
than in all the years before in knowledge 
of how to grapple with the problems of 
maintaining the estate that our forefathers 
handed down to us. 

With the dissemination of this knowledge 
we have taken action. Few men begrudge 
what that action has cost, because it has 
been based on operations physically large 
and spectacular, dramatic and easy to see. 
I am thankful that I live in an age of build- 
ing, for it is far easier to dramatize to 
one’s self the importance of the object if 
you see it while it is going up than if you 
come along later and see it only in its com- 
pleted stage. We are fortunate to-day in 
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seeing the New York World’s Fait of 1939 
in the construction This glimpse 
will make it mean more to us when we see 


stage. 


it completed next year. 

The other half of the preservation of our 
national capital is likewise a problem of 
husbandry—the conserving of health, en- 
ergy, skill and morale of our population, 
and especially of that part of our popula- 
tion which will be the America of to- 
morrow. 

This also is a problem of the fullest use 
and development of precious resources of 
ability which can not be stored and will be 
lost if they remain unused. No nation can 
meet this changing world unless its people, 
individually and collectively, grow in abil- 
handle the new 
knowledge as applied to increasingly intri- 
That is why the 
teachers of America are the ultimate guar- 


ity to understand and 


cate human relationships. 


dians of the human capital of America, the 
assets which must be made to pay social 
dividends if democracy is to survive. 

We have believed wholeheartedly in in- 
vesting the money of all the people on the 
education of the people. That conviction, 
backed up by taxes and dollars, is no aeci- 
dent, for it is the logical application of our 
faith in democracy. 

Man’s present-day control of the affairs 
of nature is the direct result of investment 
in edueation. And the democratization of 


education has made it possible for out- 
standing ability, which would otherwise be 
completely lost, to make its outstanding 
We can 


not afford to overlook any source of human 


contribution to the common weal. 


raw material. Genius flowers in most un- 


expected places: ‘‘it is the impetus of the 


undistinguished host that hurls forth a 
Diomed or a Heetor.’’ 
No government ean create the human 


the indi- 


vidual teacher gives to the process of edu- 


touch and _ self-sacrifice which 


eation. But what government ean do is to 
provide financial support and to protect 
from interference the freedom to learn. 
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No one wants the Federal Government 
to subsidize education any more than js 
absolutely necessary. It has been and wil] 
be the traditional policy of the United 
States to leave the actual management of 
schools and their curricula to state and 
local control. 

But we know that in many places local 
government unfortunately can not ade. 
quately finance either the freedom or the 
facilities to learn. And there the Federal 
Government can properly supplement local 
resources. 

Here is where the whole problem of edu- 
cation ties in definitely with natural re- 
sources and the economic picture of the 
individual community or state. We all 
know that the best schools are in most cases 
located in those communities which can 
afford to spend the most money on them— 
the most money for adequate teachers’ 
salaries, for modern buildings and _ for 
modern equipment of all kinds. We know 
that the weakest educational link in the 
system lies in those communities which 
have the lowest taxable values, therefore 
the smallest per capita tax receipts and, 
therefore, the lowest teachers’ salaries and 
most inadequate buildings and equipment. 
We do not blame these latter communities. 
They want better educational facilities, but 
simply have not enough money to pay the 
eost. 

There is probably a wider divergence 
to-day in the standard of education between 
the richest communities and the poorest 
communities than there was 100 years ago; 
and it is, therefore, our immediate task to 
seek to close that gap—not in any way by 
decreasing the facilities of the richer com- 
munities, but by extending aid to those less 
fortunate. We all know that if we do not 
close this gap it will continue to widen, for 
the best brains in the poor communities will 
either have no chance to develop or will 
migrate to those places where their ability 
will stand a better chance. 

To continue the parallel between natural 
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and human resourees, it is well to remember 
that our poorest communities exist where 
the land is most greatly eroded, where 
farming does not pay, where industries 
have moved out, where flood and drought 
have done their work, where transportation 
facilities are of the poorest and where cheap 
electricity is unavailable for the home. 

All this leads me to ask you not to demand 
that the Federal Government provide finan- 
cial assistance to all communities. Our aid 
for many reasons, financial and otherwise, 
must be confined to lifting the level at the 
bottom rather than to giving assistance at 
the top. To-day we can not do both, and 
we must, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
greater need. 

In line with this policy, the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the past five years has given 
relatively far more assistance to the poorer 
communities than to the rich. We have 
done it through direct relief and through 
work relief, through the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and through the rehabilitation of 
flooded, stranded or dust-blown areas. We 
have provided school houses, colleges, li- 
braries, educational equipment and sanita- 


tion in every state of the Union. I include 
‘‘sanitation’’ because it has always seemed 
to me that good health and good education 


must go hand in hand. We have placed 
many millions of dollars in the field of adult 
education through the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and, here again, most of the 
money has been expended in the poorer com- 
munities of the land. 

I have spoken of the twin interlocking 
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assets of national and human resources and 
of the need of developing them hand in 
hand. But with this goes the equally im- 
portant and equally difficult problem of 
keeping education intellectually free. For 
freedom to learn is the first necessity of 
guaranteeing that man himself shall be self- 
reliant enough to be free. 

Such things did not need as much em- 
phasis a generation ago, but when the clock 
of civilization can be turned back by burn- 
ing libraries, by exiling scientists, artists, 
musicians, writers and teachers, by disper- 
sing universities and by censoring news and 
literature and art, an added burden is 
placed upon those countries where the torch 
of free thought and free learning still burns 
bright. 

If the fires of freedom and civil liberties 
burn low in other lands, they must be made 
brighter in our own. 

If in other lands, the press is censored we 
must redouble our efforts here to keep it 
free. 

If in other lands the external truths of the 
past are threatened by intolerance we must 
provide a safe place here for their perpetu- 
ation. 

There may be times when men and women 
in the turmoil of change lose touch with the 
civilized gains of centuries of education, but 
the gains of education are never really lost. 
Books may be burned and cities sacked, but 
truth, like the yearning for freedom, lives 
in the hearts of humble men and women. 
The ultimate victory of to-morrow is with 
democracy, and through democracy with 
education, no people can be kept eternally 
ignorant or eternally enslaved. 


INTO ONE GREAT EDUCATIONAL BROTHERHOOD ' 


By Dr. CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CASTLETON, VT.; PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


We have come together here this morning 
trom all over this great land in the inter- 
ests of public education and to discuss on 


‘Address before First General Morning Session, 


the various programs the responsibility of 
education in bringing about better world 





Radio City, Center Theater, New York City, June 
27, 1938. 
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conditions. If I were to ask you what 1s 
the one great objective of education—one 


that embraces all others—most of you 
would answer in words that signify ‘‘To 
bring about a better world.”’ 

To-day on the battlefield of Gettysburg 
there is assembling a distinguished group, 
a handful of men bowed with years—all 
that are left of those boys, the blue and the 
vray—the guests of the nation this week. 
They are there on the 75th anniversary of 
that bloody battle which alone cost the lives 
of more than 30,000 young men of this 
nation, from the North and the South, 
slaughtered and wounded in an attempt to 
settle a great national question, each side 
struggling for a principle as it saw it. 

They are there to dedicate a monument, 
not to the youth, their comrades, who fell 
there; but to consecrate a shrine symbol- 
izing peace and human brotherhood. On 
that battlefield a new white shaft will be 
dedicated this week, topped by an ever- 
burning torch—the eternal light of peace— 
to show to all the world that the people of 
this nation are committed to eternal peace 
and that no internal disagreements shall 
ever again call forth the life blood of its 
youth. 

To-day also, the representatives of the 
nation’s teachers are assembling here to 
dedicate faith in 
human cooperation and brotherhood that 
Six years before the 


themselves anew to a 
was lighted long ago. 
struggle at Gettysburg, eighty-one years 
ago the 26th day of next August, a handful 
of teachers—men and women—from ten of 
the twenty-three states then belonging to 
the Union, met at Philadelphia, for the 
purpose, in the words of the principal 
that the 
nation’s teachers, of organizing ‘‘those who 


speaker at first convention of 


believe that the time has come when the 
teachers of the nation should gather into 
Brotherhood.’’ It 
That was the birth 
of the National Education Association and 


one great Educational 


was a significant hour. 
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those baptismal words are the title of my 
message this morning—‘‘Into One Great 
Educational Brotherhood.”’ 

In these seventy-five years the Nationa] 
Education Association of the United States 
has grown from a membership of forty- 
three, forty-one men and two women, to an 
association numbering almost one quarter 
of a million, representing every field of 
educational effort from the pre-school 
through the university and representing 
every state and territory. 

In these seventy-five years America as a 
nation has seen momentous periods of 
growth and development, social, industrial, 
commercial, and in these years since Gettys- 
burg, years which parallel the development 
of the National Education Association, this 
nation has grown also to such moral and 
spiritual stature as to’ bring about the situ- 
ation we are witnessing at Gettysburg this 
week. Seventy-five years ago a peaceful 
people who knew no other way of settling 
a dispute but through shedding the life 
blood of its youth—to-day meet on that 
same spot to pledge eternal peace. Time 
alone has not brought about this change— 
other forces have been at work. 

In this development the nation’s teachers 
have played a significant part and it is 
fitting that we join those who honor them- 
selves this week at Gettysburg in our own 
rededication to the cause of peace and edu- 
cational brotherhood—not alone to the in- 
ternal peace that has long ago cemented us 
into a great, forever-united country, with 
our 3,000 miles of frontier unfortified by 
a single gun, but a rededication to that 
understanding which contributes to good 
will among all the peoples of the world. 
We have, therefore, selected as the theme 
of this convention week—‘‘The Responsi- 
bility of Education in Promoting World 
Citizenship. ’’ 

Treaties and peace pacts have been made 
but they have not settled the question—nor 
have tribunals, nor conferences, nor even 








n 











the church. As yet education has never 


ii 


wholeheartedly attempted a solution and 
we are daring this year, to center our 


SO 


thought upon this theme, wholly conscious 
that we have chosen the long road and that 
building is a slow process. 


Early in the year a questionnaire was 
viven wide distribution from our Wash- 
ineton office asking: 1. ‘What, in your 
opinion, constitutes world citizenship?’’ 
9 “What ean education do about it?’’ 3. 
“Are you willing to be quoted in your 
reply?’’? This was sent to the officers of 
hundreds of national organizations, heads 
of universities, colleges, lay groups, profes- 
sional and technical groups and to leaders 
in all countries of the world. Out of the 
replies which constitute a great body of 
opinion are excerpts, noted in the program 
already distributed, which may be used as 
a guide by the educators of this country in 
developing a practical, working program 
that can not fail to be to a degree effective. 

The National Edueation Association has 
endorsed all movements leading to world 
peace since 1899, when meeting in Los An- 
veles it tendered officially its congratula- 
tions and support to the first peace con- 
ference in session at the Hague, and it has 


so recorded its attitude by resolutions year 
after year, ever since. As long ago as 1907 
the following erisp sentiment was expressed 


in formal resolution: ‘‘The forces of this 
world should be organized in the interests 
of peace and not of war.’’ 

But in 1920, when the world was still 
trying to make secure the peace pro- 
claimed at Versailles, a more than verbal 
expression was made—a plan of action was 
launched—the first one—the association at 
Salt Lake City created a committee of five 
on foreign relations ‘‘which shall have 
authority, under this association, to cooper- 
ate with like committees from other coun- 
tries, “‘for the purpose of finding a way of 
promoting world understanding for coming 
“enerations through the children of to- 
| This was action. 
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The committee was formed and along 
with the committees of other nations, began 
at once to function with the result that 
there assembled in San Francisco in 1923 
more than six hundred persons represent- 
ing the leading countries of the world. 
And out of this conference came the World 
Federation of Education Associations with 
an American, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
state commissioner of education in Maine 
as president. Provision was made for 
meeting biennially, and each of the bi- 
ennial conventions since, including that in 
Tokyo last year, has more than justified the 
obligations of the schools to create atti- 
tudes of cooperation with the children and 
youth of other countries. 

Again and again has this association offi- 
cially expressed its determination to aid in 
seeking ways of settling national and inter- 
national differences other than through war. 
In 1931 the association recommended that 
the Peace Pact of Paris be taught in every 
school in this country. In 1934 it recom- 
mended also a program of education which 
would include the study of the history, in- 
terests and problems of other nations, with 
the purpose of preparing both children and 
adults for cooperative living in the com- 
munity of nations. 

The dream of peace is not new, it is an 
age-old dream. Seven hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era the prophet Isaiah 
foretold that the people of the future ‘‘shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.’’ Isaiah’s 
prophecy is a living faith, a living hope to- 
day. Only a little way from where we sit 
this morning, over the entrance to the Inter- 
national Building in Rockefeller Center 
where every passerby may see, an American 
sculptor, Lee Lawrie, has cut into grey 
limestone in enduring form the words and 
the symbol of that long-ago prophecy of 
Isaiah’s. Yes, and is ita coincidence that 
to make more vivid to-day that prophecy 
of 3,000 years ago, a remarkable sculpture 
stands in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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here in this city, a bronze figure by Jules 


Butensky, of a powerful man holding an 
armful of swords on an anvil as he beats 
them into plowshares. These are but sug- 
gestions, gestures if you will, of the hope 
and the faith that dominated these artists 
and led them to portray their dream that 
should reach out and catch the thought of 
the multitudes. 

This desire for peace and stability from 
earliest times has been more than a hope. 
It has been expressed and is being expressed 
in our political, economie and social insti- 
tutions as will be seen in reviewing some of 
the great movements to establish peace in 
the world’s history. 

The first great peace was maintained by 
the Roman legions and for two hundred 
years the Pax Romana helped fix for man- 
kind the ideal of peace as a ‘‘ way of living.”’ 
It was an enforced peace, to be sure, and fell 
in utter confusion when Caesar’s legions 
became ineffective. 

Then, too, the religious leaders of the 
Middle Ages compelled their followers to 
refrain from war during certain seasons, 
This was not an armed peace but it was an 
enforced peace with penalties prescribed for 
its violation. 

And then on to 1648 after a thirty years’ 
war had crippled a generation of European 
peoples, the first treatise on international 
law was compiled, but there was no court 
through which these laws might be applied 
in regulating the conduct of nations and it 
too was ineffective. 

The Pan 


American Union has succeeded, since 1890, 


And we come to modern times. 


in settling amicably questions largely to do 
with trade—involved in the international 
relationships of the two Americas. 

In 1899, the International Court of Arbi- 
tration was established at The Hague, an 
institution which at least has kept alive 
among the nations a sense of responsibility 
for peaceful settlement of their disputes. 

And following the greatest conflict of all 
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times, the war-sick nations met at Geneva, 
to organize a league through which wars 
might be made forever unnecessary. Its 
story we all know. Yes, and since the 
Treaty of Versailles, the principal nations 
of the world have met again and again in 
conference to limit armament, to effect trade 
agreements, and to exchange peace treaties, 
All these are signposts in man’s efforts to 
establish and to preserve the peace of the 
world. 

Notwithstanding these peace movements 
as we assemble here this morning, war 
clouds hang low over many nations and 
mankind finds itself to-day far from its 
destination on the road to peace. In the 
final analysis peace does not rest upon the 
intervention of authority, upon resort to 
courts, to treaty agreements or huge arma- 
ments, all of which may be and have been 
defied and ignored, it rests upon the spirit 
of individual goodwill which arises from un- 
derstanding and cooperation toward a com- 
President Roosevelt made 
this clear to the whole world when a year 
ago in that memorable address at Buenos 
Aires he said, ‘‘ Peace comes from the spirit, 
and must be grounded in faith. . . . That 
faith arises from a common hope and a com- 
mon design given us by our fathers in differ- 
ing form but with a single aim—freedom 


mon purpose. 


and security of the individual, which has 
become the foundation of our peace.’’ 
Those of you who were in Atlantic City 
last February and were privileged to be 
among that vast audience of 15,000 which 
met to do homage to Helen Keller will never 
forget her reply to the question asked by 
one in the audienee—‘‘If to-day,’’ he asked, 
‘fone wish only could be granted you, the 
greatest wish of your life, what would it 
be?’’ The audience sat hushed in rapt at- 
tention for the reply which was not slow in 
coming—each one anticipating a certain 
reply. Instantly she repeated and in utter 
selflessness replied—‘‘What would that 
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wish be? The peace of the world, no more 
war.” 

All wars have their beginnings in eco- 
nomic selfishness—in the ambition, the in- 
tolerance, the prejudice, the hatred by 
which one or both of the parties to the con- 
flict are swayed. 

In selecting for the theme of this conven- 
tion, ‘‘The Responsibility of Education in 
Building World Citizenship,’’ we recognize 
that it is the business of education to deal 
with those human attributes from which war 
springs. It is the province of the schools 
to temper these human emotions with in- 
telligence, to ineuleate a spirit of tolerance, 
to lay a basis for appreciation of the rights 
and of the achievements of all peoples. It 
is the mightiest privilege of the schools to 
educate their children for peace through 
an understanding of human relationships. 
This teaching must begin with the little 
children in their relations with one another 
in their play and their work together in the 
schoolroom. 

World citizenship does not imply an im- 
practical idealism nor does it mean docile 
submissiveness, neither does it countenance 
for a moment indifference to the interests of 
one’s own country. On the other hand a 
desire for permanent peace between nations 
is the soundest kind of patriotism. Free- 
dom from war makes possible that coopera- 
tion necessary to achieve a more abundant 
life for one’s own people and for all other 
peoples of the world. 

Peace means opportunity to satisfy man’s 
material wants, to devote time and energy 
in the advancement of human culture, of 
spiritual welfare and it means opportunity 
to worship God as each human being may 
choose. All this may be acquired with a 
practice of world citizenship. Constructive 
peace is more than an opportunity, it is an 
obligation upon every individual to serve 
the ends of human existence. And it is the 
province of the teacher to impress that obli- 
gation upon children and upon youth, and 
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to prepare them for cooperating in that ser- 
vice with other youth, the youth of all lands. 

The only lasting peace is a positive peace, 
a living peace, founded upon action, upon 
cooperative effort. This concept has few 
words that seem fully to express it. The 
term citizenship includes the obligations of 
an individual to his own community and his 
own state and to his fellow citizens, there- 
fore to express the idea of an individual’s 
responsibility to all nations and to their 
citizens everywhere, we have used the term, 
‘‘world citizenship.’’ 

Out of the excerpts from the replies to 
the questionnaire sent broadcast through 
the year, some of which have been printed 
in the convention program, none more 
clearly expresses our ideal of world citizen- 
ship than the statement of Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
a member of the joint committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and of the 
American Medical Association, who said— 


In the history of medicine through the ages, there 
is to be found an excellent example of what con- 
stitutes world citizenship. There are no interna- 
tional medical treaties, no formal pledges; but 
actions speak louder than words. The progress of 
medicine against disease is a truly international 
achievement spurred by healthy rivalries and seldom 
marred by nationalistic quarrels. 


What is true in medicine is true in all 
the great achievements of the human race. 
The things that have contributed most to 
our physical and spiritual welfare have 
seldom been national in character. They 
have been attained through the collabora- 
tion of citizens in one or more nations, and 
have crossed political boundary lines to re- 
lieve the peoples under every flag. 

There is no French way of curing tuber- 
culosis. No nation has a monopoly in the 
automobile, the telephone, the radio, the 
electric light, the music of Wagner, or the 
‘*Tliad’’ of Homer. Astronomers of every 
nation look at the stars with the instrument 
designed by Galileo. The fruits of science, 
agriculture, invention, sculpture, the most 
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useful and desirable things of the world— 
The great master- 


bear the mark of no flag. 
pieces of literature have no national trade- 


mark. Shakespeare and Goethe, Tennyson 
and Moliére, Emerson and Virgil—their 
words will live forever in all tongues. 

And the true artist, scientist, educator, 
statesman retain that pride and apprecia- 
tion in their own field even in the face of 
An act of Tos- 
concerts were 


circumstances. 
eanini, symphony 
broadeast each week last winter from this 
great radio center, illustrates this devotion 
to culture and to real achievement in spite 
of prejudices. He was loyal to his native 
Italy during the Great War and gave benefit 
econeerts for charitable purposes during 
those tragic years. He conducted a military 
band even under fire at Monte Santo, while 
it was being stormed by the Italian Troops 
and did not hesitate to lead his orchestra in 
German music and in Rome played the Got- 
terdammerung funeral march in spite of the 
protests of his friends. Great art, as we 
have said, belongs to all peoples and all 
ages, and the joy of the artist in its beauty 
is not dimmed by political animosities. 

In response to the second question, 
‘*What can education do in promoting 
world citizenship?’’—there were many re- 
plies, most of which can be summarized in 
’? *fanpreci- 


adverse 


whose 


cé 


such words as ‘‘ understanding, 


‘ 


ation,’’ ‘cooperation. ’’ 

The freedom of learning and teaching, 
which is characteristic of education offered 
to an individual for his own and not for 
some other individual, is emphasized in the 
reply of the secretary of the interior, 


Harold L. Ickes: 


Education can best develop world citizenship by 
The 
world has much less to fear from the spreading of 


inculeating the free interchange of ideas. 
evil than from the suppression of good. 


The ideal of cooperation included in 
world citizenship is suggested in the state- 
ment of Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode, former 
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minister from the United States to Den- 
mark, that education should encourage: 


The recognition by the individual that he is a 
component part of a world community, to the wel- 
fare of which he owes definite duties, and from 
which he is entitled to receive protection. 


. . . Our schools may show war as it is, 
with all its horrors, but the knowledge of 
what man has done to promote peace and 
to practice its arts is of far greater im- 
portance. 

The world has seen many war-threaten- 
ing differences between nations settled ami- 
cably since 1918. Of these we have per- 
haps thought too little. The Taena-Arica 
dispute which was settled by arbitration 
through the president of the United States 
in 1923, and the Argentine Anti-War Pact 
of 1933, the Balkan Pact and others. We 
should take courage from the fact that 
through the League of Nations, handi- 
capped as it is, we are told that more than 
thirty controversies that seemed to make 
war inevitable have been settled by peace- 
ful means. Yes, human attitudes do change. 

We are making no study here of the 
fundamental causes of war but, toward a 
knowledge and understanding of the 
peoples of the world, education should 
recognize the fact that economic security 
is an aspiration of all peoples, and that 
there will be no lasting peace, nor long-con- 
tinued pursuit of the arts of peace, until 
all the peoples of the world have at Jeast 
food and clothes and shelter. Of these 
there is enough in the world for all and a 
balanced production and distribution waits 
alone for the knowledge and skill of men 
and women whose genius has grown with 
rapid pace through the years. 

Let the schools create a sense of obliga- 
tion for service of man to man—of nation 
to nation—yes, to mankind, which we have 
ealled world citizenship. Let them teach 
the drama of human life which began on 
the gigantic stage of the world ages ago, 
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the conflicts of which are the struggles for 
food and warmth and shelter, for beauty, 
for health and spiritual perfection—the 
struggle to develop the latent capacities of 


man himself and the struggle of man to 
understand his God. Let them teach the 
-hildren of the world to engage together in 
those struggles with that feeling of human 
brotherhood as beautifully expressed in the 
words of Quintus Aurelius Symmachus 
1,500 years ago. 


Why should we not all live in peace and harmony ? 


We look up to the same stars, we are fellow- 
passengers on the same planet and dwell beneath 
the same sky. What matters it along which road 
each individual endeavors to find the ultimate 
truth? The riddle of existence is too great that 


there should be only one road leading to an 


answer. 


Some will eall this year’s program but a 
vestire—a gesture, yes—but many gestures 
must be made before a thing erystallizes 
into a reality. We have no thought that 
out of this year’s discussion of education’s 
responsibility in building world citizenship 
will come peace between nations now at 
war nor that other wars will not arise. 
But if the centering of our thought upon 
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the responsibility of the members of our 
profession in building a concept of world 
relationships, be it world understanding, 
world citizenship, world brotherhood, what 
you will, through the children and youth 
who are entrusted to us—if this stimulates 
a bigger emphasis in the classroom, thence 
out into the homes, we may think of the 
year’s program culminating in the dy- 
namie presentations, on many programs 
this week, of thought and opinion as some- 
thing more than a gesture. 

And now in closing and as we go back to 
our homes to the work in education that is 
ours, may we ask ourselves, in the words 
of that opening address in Philadelphia 
eighty-one years ago when the National 
Edueation Association was born, if we 
who are assembled here to-day really be- 
lieve ‘‘that the time has come when the 
teachers of the nation should gather into 
one great Educational Brotherhood’’? If 
so, the building of a vital, dynamie world 
citizenship will ultimate in an active thing, 
in something more than words, and this 
convention of 1938 in New York City will 
have a place in history unmatched by any 
other. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
IN NEW YORK 


By Dr. BELMONT FARLEY 


FirrrEN thousand teachers gathered in 
New York City from June 26 to 30, to 
attend the seventy-sixth annual convention 
of the National Education Association. 

The Metropolis greeted its visitors with 
colorful pageantry, spectacular exhibitions, 
a cordiality that belied tradition and three 
days of falling weather that sent the con- 
Vventioners scurrying from taxicabs and 
subway kiosks to entrance doors of the most 
Widely scattered meeting halls that ever 
accommodated the annual conference of 
educators. The Hippodrome, Port of New 


York Authority Building, Brooklyn Tech- 
nical High School, Center Theater, Colum- 
bia Playhouse Number 2, World’s Fair 
Grounds, and scores of hotel committee 
rooms and ball rooms housed the sessions. 


Tue Mayor 


Few conventions have been addressed by 
so many distinguished persons. The ninety- 
six-page program arranged by President 
Caroline §. Woodruff fairly scintillated 
with names. Among them was Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, who had promised 
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a great convention and who spent the week 
living up to his promise. 

The 
ranged in size from an informal luncheon 
conference of the National Association of 
School Secretaries to the Wednesday night 
general session, when, as the only speaker, 
he addressed a packed Madison Square 
Garden. He entertained association off- 
cials with a boat ride in New York waters; 
his genial smile flashed at many sessions 
where he was not a speaker. The New 
York City Municipal Radio Station WNYC 
pumped programs from convention plat- 
forms to the airways almost continuously. 

The demonstration of the Metropolitan 
fire and police departments at Madison 
Square Garden at the Thursday night final 
session of the convention was one long to 
humor 


mayor spoke at sessions which 


be remembered for its. brilliance, 
and example of the efficiency of public 
servants. 

The occasion was the graduation exer- 
cises of the 360 recruits of the police de- 
partment. A graphie display of the daily 
duties of police officers, entitled ‘‘ Around 
the Clock,”’ 
service of the principles of integrity and 


depicted the application in 


devotion to duty which were urged upon 
the novitiate policemen in as inspirational 
a commencement address as was ever de- 
livered from a college platform. 

The firemen followed the police with a 
drama entitled ‘‘The Midnight Alarm,’’ in 
ladders, the 
training of recruits and actual fire fighting 


which sealing rescue work, 


were featured. Light comedy was intro- 
duced in a burlesque on the old-time school, 
with firemen in the costumes of the day as 
the pupils. Lay appreciation for the hoary 


age of ‘‘modern’’ educational philosophy 
was indicated by the teacher of this elass- 
room of 1840, who announced that it was a 
’ school. 


: progressi\ e’ 
TE GOVERNOR 


Herbert H. 
the first 


Governor Lehman was a 


speaker at veneral session. Re- 
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marking that in the three centuries since 
New York’s first school-master called chi]. 
dren to their lessons, the record of the 
Empire State had been one of which to be 
proud, Governor Lehman said: 


We have determined by long practise and by 
court action that the supervision and direction of 
education is basically a state function. We have, 
therefore, called upon the treasury of the state to 
bear a considerable portion of the cost of main- 
taining schools and have adopted measures to bring 
a satisfactory minimum standard of educational op- 
portunity, both on the elementary and secondary 
level, within the reach of every child in the state, 
no matter what the wealth of the school district 
in which he lives. 

We are committed to the principle that the grow- 
ing science of education and the fine art of teaching 
demand a high level of academic and professional 
training on the part of every teacher. We pledge 
the state to provide opportunity for such training, 
and we permit no person to teach in the public 
schools who does not meet the minimum standards 
set by the state for certification. 


The Governor spoke of minimum salary 
seales established by law, of teacher retire- 
ment systems which provide security in old 
age, of tenure laws which protect city and 
village teachers and which he expected to 
see extended to teachers in rural schools 
and of a movement which he hoped would 
speedily centralize the rural school. 

In spite of the fact that world amity was 
one of the objectives corollary to the con- 
vention theme, Governor Lehman, as well 
as many other speakers, made reference to 
denials of opportunity and human right 
that obtain in dictatorship nations to-day. 


Freedom of religion, of speech, and of the press, 
so common in our belief, so inherent in our system 
of government, no longer mean to-day what they did 
yesterday to millions of people in certain other 
lands. It is for this reason we hear so often these 
days the declaration that democracy is on trial... - 

While democracy can never be on trial, it is w- 
questionably under attack and pressure in many 
other parts of the world. The threat that dictator- 
ship constitutes to democracy is a very real one 
and may become imminent if we are not ever Vigi- 
lant in defense of our liberties. 
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THE PRESIDENT 

High spot of the convention was the 
address by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at the session held on the World’s Fair 
Grounds. The conventioners were seated 
in a large outdoor area marked by tall 
pikes from which fluttered flags of all the 
nations. Surrounding the assembly were 
the steel skeletons of great buildings soon 
to take their places in the scheme of ultra- 
modern arehiteeture which in 1939 will 
house exhibits depicting the world of to- 
morrow. 

Presiding officer of the session was the 
First Lady. While both the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt are frequent speakers, it is 
a rare occasion when they speak from the 
same platform. Not before, according to 
the President’s opening remarks, had he 
been introduced by his wife. In her cus- 
tomary graceful and charming manner, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who has heard the President 
introduced often enough to know the right 
words, presented him with the well-known 
phrase, ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent of the United States!”’ 

The President’s address was a concise 
statement on two fundamental questions 
that have been much before the educational 
world in recent years—federal aid to local 
schools and aecademie freedom. Declaring 
that the only real capital of a nation is its 
natural resourees and its human beings, he 
advocated the conservation of both. The 
address is printed in the present issue of 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

On the same program at which the Presi- 
dent spoke, Mrs. Roosevelt was awarded an 
honorary life membership in the National 
Education Association. The presentation 
was made by Dr. Caroline 8S. Woodruff, 
president of the association. 


CONVENTION THEME 


Mies a ‘ 

President Woodruff selected for conven- 
tion theme, ‘‘The Responsibility of Edu- 
cation in Promoting World Citizenship.”’ 
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Reference to this theme was made in scores 
of addresses and was apparent in many 
activities of the meeting. <A feature of the 
printed program was five pages devoted to 
the replies from prominent citizens around 
the world whom President Woodruff had 
queried for their concepts of world citizen- 
ship and the part the schools should play 
in building it. One of the best statements 
of the way in which the educator, the scien- 
tist and other servants of progress render 
an account of their responsibilities for 
world citizenship was made by W. W. 
Bauer, director of the bureau of health and 
publie instruction of the American Medical 
Association. 


. in the history of medicine through the ages, 
there is to be found an excellent example of what 
constitutes world citizenship. There are no inter- 
national medical treaties, no formal pledges; but 
actions speak louder than words. The progress of 
medicine against disease is a truly international 
achievement, spurred by healthy rivalries and sel- 
dom marred by nationalistic quarrels. Sharing the 
conquest of diphtheria, for example, we find the 
German von Behring, Klebs, and Loeffler, the Japa- 
nese Kitasato, the French Roux and Ramon, the 
American Park and Zinsser. Insulin, discovered by 
the Canadian Banting, did not remain a Canadian 
monopoly any more than did liver for pernicious 
anemia or ethylene gas anesthesia remain American 
because of Minot, Murphy, Whipple, or Luckhardt. 
These discoveries were given to the world freely, 
without thought of individual profit or selfish na- 
tional advantage. 


Dr. Woodruff chose for the topie of her 
presidential address delivered at the first 
general session ‘‘Into One Great Eduea- 
tional Brotherhood.’’ Recounting some of 
the principal historical efforts to secure the 
peace of the world, she said: 


Treatises and peace pacts have been made but 
they have not settled the question—nor have tri- 
bunals, nor conferences, nor even the church. As 
yet education has never wholeheartedly attempted a 
solution, and so we are daring this year to center 
our thought upon this theme, wholly conscious that 
we have chosen the long road, and that building 
is a slow process... . 

. it is the business of education to deal with 
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those human attributes from which war springs. 
It is the province of the schools to temper these 
human emotions with intelligence, to inculeate a 
spirit of tolerance, to lay a basis for appreciation 
of the rights and of the achievements of all peoples. 
It is the mightiest privilege of the schools to edu- 
cate their children for peace through an understand- 
ing of human relationships. 

World citizenship does not imply an impractical 
does it 


idealism nor mean docile submissiveness, 


neither does it countenance for a moment indiffer- 


ence to the interests of one’s own country. On the 
other hand, a desire for permanent peace between 
nations is the soundest kind of patriotism. Free- 


dom from war makes possible that cooperation nee- 
essary to achieve a more abundant life for one’s 


own people and for all other peoples of the world. 


Emphasis was given to the international 
note by James Sunter, of London, who rep- 
resented the National Union of Teachers of 
England; E. A. Hardy, Ontario, who ex- 
tended greetings for Canadian teachers and 
the World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations, of which he is treasurer; and Asa 
Matsuoka, of Tokio, who spoke for the 
organized teachers of Japan. 

At the the 
World’s Fair Grounds, following the ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt, Count Doy- 
nel de Saint-Quentin, ambassador to the 
United States from France, paid tribute to 
world citizenship. 


final afternoon session on 


At all times, great writers, artists and scientists 
have existed whose ideas and influence have passed 
the boundaries of their own countries. To mention 


but modern times, such men as Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Moliere, Benjamin Franklin 
do not belong only to one nation. They are a part 
of the patrimony common to the whole mankind. 
That is why history raised them to the dignity of 
citizens of the world. ... In the course of the 19th 
The 
great French poet Lamartine, who was at the same 
1841 a fine poem, an 


excerpt of which I shall attempt to translate: 


century, this conception was still enhanced. 


time a statesman, wrote in 


Neither sea, nor meridians, nor rivers bound any 
longer the common heritage of mankind. Every 
man is of the climate of his intelligence. I am the 
co-citizen of every thinking man. Truth, thou art 
my country. 


. It seems to me that education will succeed in 
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moulding world citizens if it endeavors to develop 
in individuals, not what differentiates them, but 
what brings them nearer to each other, if it empha- 
sizes less their particular or national character than 
what in them is common to all human beings. 


On the same program Don Miguel Lopez 
Pumarejo, minister to the United States 
from Colombia, South America, raised a 
voice for tolerance. 

Inadequate presentation of facts, jingoism and 
flag waving in schools and colleges are more apt to 
create international complications in the future 
than an unbiased presentation of facts, an open 
mind to understanding and a sympathetic attitude 
towards the problems and actions of others. All 
this can certainly be accomplished without prejudice 
to patriotism. It is questionable that he who loves 
his country most never sees or admits its short- 
comings and mistakes, and does not recognize vir- 
tues in others. 


Paul Monroe, president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, de- 
livered the final address at the World’s 
Fair session, referred to as the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Program’’ in the convention sched- 
ule. Describing the history of the World 
Federation, Dr. Monroe outlined its pur- 
poses as follows: 

- First, to promote international understanding and 
goodwill; second, to disseminate information about 
educational systems of various countries, their prob- 
lems, their significant experience; third, to promote 
the idea of world citizenship; fourth, to place em- 
phasis on an education of ideas and ideals instead 
of upon one of activities; fifth, to encourage resort 
to the intellect instead of the emotions in deciding 
national problems. 


The World Federation president sees 
through that organization the way to 4 
spirit of tolerance and to the acquisition 
of knowledge dissociated from one-sided 
propaganda. 

One general session of the convention 
was devoted to contributions of the fine 
arts to world citizenship. Thomas Munro, 
curator of education, Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Pearl S. Buck, author of ‘‘The Good 
Earth,’’ and Will Earhart, director of 


music, Pittsburgh Publie Schools, were 
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speakers respectively on art, literature and 
music. 

Curator Munro described world citizen- 
ship as a state of mind—a state of ‘‘world- 


mindedness. ’” 

There is a kind of world citizenship in the realm 
of ideas; of art and science, religion, philosophy, 
and all constructive social effort. Its members are 
the true cosmopolitans. Wherever they meet, or 
read each other’s written words, they quickly over- 
step the boundaries of language and nationality. 


Mr. Munro does not find simple the eval- 


uation of art as a foree for world citizen- 
ship. Sometimes it is on the side of social 
unity; sometimes on the opposite side. 
Like all the other great instruments of 


human living, like science, commerce and 
religion, art is a two-sided weapon. 


All these forees tend in some ways to unite peo- 
ple, and in others to antagonize them. In the his- 
tory of civilization, art has sometimes made for 
peace and tolerance. Sometimes, and very often, it 
has made for narrowness and bitter rivalry; for 
greed, intolerance, oppression. Art has been a 
means of expressing the hatred of one people for 
the struggle between social classes and 
religious sects. It has been a means of inflaming 
peaceful folk against each other, and a source of 
envious contention. 


another ; 


Mr. Munro does not see how the works 
of art produeed by a people can rise very 
far above the average level of thought at 
He pointed out that some of the 
most respected elassies in our libraries are 
epics in praise of military conquerors and 
destroyers of liberty. Portraits and sculp- 
tures of the bloodiest warriors of their day, 


the time. 


the most consummate rascals, have capti- 
vated the faney of skilful artists in all 
countries. 


Taking a leaf from Mr. Earhart’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Munro asked whether music has 
been ‘‘always a charm to soothe the savage 
breast.”’ In answer he called attention to 
the war songs, songs of triumph over fallen 
foes that have been with us just as long as 
there have been songs of peace, love and 
Triendship. 
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The creation of art itself has been made 
possible, Mr. Munro said, in many back- 
grounds of social injustice and oppression 
and at the expense of ‘‘serfs who went with- 
out bread that the lady of the manor could 
have silks and jewels from the Orient.’’ In 
spite of its contributions to the increase of 
differences between people, the art of the 
past becomes a part of the cultural heritage 
of all human beings and tends to unify hu- 
manity as soon as the animosities with 
which it was associated have faded into 
oblivion. 

In all countries today the treasures of past art 
become rapidly socialized. This is the case in 
capitalistic countries almost as much as in those 
which call themselves socialistic. Private art col- 
lections of wealthy men are left to public museums. 
. . . Cathedrals, palaces, private parks and gardens 
are placed under government care, and thrown open 
to the public. 

Miss Buck finds in the haste of modern 
life too little attention given to literature, 
declaring that literature does not contribute 
anything to most people’s lives. She de- 
plored the ‘‘digest magazines’’ as ‘‘serious 
enemies of true literature,’’ since the 
habitual readers of digests lose the appre- 
ciation of style and grade in language, just 
as we would lose appreciation of food, its 
taste and color and texture, if we should 
take it in the form of chemical pellets. 

Mona Lisa digested is nothing but a woman 
smiling. A digested symphony is nothing but a 
group of themes which can be played in five min- 
utes. ‘‘Of Human Bondage’’ is a book without a 
plot, one which no magazine would accept as a 
serial. ... When these digests are made of litera- 
ture, people read them and think they know what 
it is all about. Yet they do not know what it is 


about, for they have missed that which makes 
literature. 


Miss Buck commented on the American 
mania to escape from reality. ‘‘ We dislike 
so much of what life is,’’ she said, ‘‘that we 
shrink from knowing more about it.’’ 
While she registered no complaint against 
‘fescape’’ literature, she questioned the de- 
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sirability of escape to such cheap and un- 
worthy places to which many reasoning 
minds choose to go. 

. culture is, after all, a matter of time and 
long mellowing age. Collectively we are not old 
and individually we cling to childhood and its en- 
We don’t want to grow up. I saw a 
The theme was a sound demo- 


joyments. 
film the other day. 
cratic theme—that the joy of living is to do what 
3ut in this film what was liked was only 
one thing—drinking tubs full of beer, getting very 
drunk, and running away from it all to a South 
Sea Island. It exemplifies exactly what I mean, a 
limited and essentially immature form of enjoy- 
So today literature seems to me to be 


you like. 


ment. ... 
slowly dying of uselessness, just as sight will fade if 


the eyes are never used. 


Director Will 
musie as a universal language that commu- 
nicates a state of feeling. He said, ‘‘of all 
the agencies by which man tries to capture 
and share with others the complex, word- 
less and elusive feelings that arise out of 
his contacts with life, music is the most 
direct and the most plastic.’’ Mr. Earhart 
countered the statement of Mr. Munro that 
music may be made to serve the purposes 
of international hate with the claim that 
the words of a song, and not the music 
itself, make it an instrument of antagonism 
instead of a device to resolve differences. 
Using the Marseillaise for an example, he 


Sarhart characterized 


said : 

The music itself bears no political insignia; it 
voices only a mood of stirring, triumphant, human 
energy, made treasurable by being wrought into an 
art-form. . . . Music can never be wholly prosaic 
and worldly, can never voice passion alone, can 
never combine with its beautiful material and ideal 
form such ugly feelings as hate, envy, or greed. 
Were this not so, men might revile one another in 
a tune, and the howl of the mob might become a 


musical art expression. 

Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, spoke on ‘‘ World Citi- 
He ex- 
pressed the view-point that our lack of 
achieving world citizenship has not been 
due to the absence of interest in peace or 


zenship through Social Relations.’’ 
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world cooperation. The trouble has beep 
a failure to see and to affirm the means by 
which the widespread desire for peace can 
be made effective in the modern world. 
He ridiculed, because of their ineffective. 
ness, some of the widely used devices to 
promote understanding among the peoples 
of the world. 

We have shown pupils picture books of quaint 
African children, but that has not helped Ethiopia, 
We have put on pageants with gay kimonas against 
a background of cherry blossoms, but our relations 
with Japan are not improving. 

We have collected foreign stamps, learned folk 
songs and folk dances of other nations; we have 
even exchanged letters with children abroad; but 
the prevailing attitude seems to be suspicion of 
foreign ideas and support of campaigns to ‘‘buy 
American, ’’ 

Dr. Watson insisted that peace was not 
to be had for nothing, that a high price 
must be paid for it, that it could not be 
attained by means of convention speeches, 
but that those who would achieve it must 
be willing to pay the cost in new attitudes 
toward economic, political and cultural 
policies. 

One of the principal convention reports 
Was a 32-page pamphlet by the Committee 
on International Relations with the title, 
‘‘Promoting International Cooperation 
through Educeation.’’ Annie C. Wood- 
ward, of Somerville, Massachusetts, is 
chairman of the committee. 

The report outlines the historical back- 
ground of international cooperation, lists 
the objectives of education for world citi- 
zenship, and proposes plans for achieving 
those objectives through a spirit of toler- 
ance in the study of history, through spe- 
cial classes in international relations, 
through a study of geography concerned 
with the relation of man to his environ- 
ment, through the analysis of propaganda 
designed to widen the gaps between nations. 

The Resolutions Committee adopted the 
following statement, ‘‘This Association 
stands for peace among nations and urges 
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the President and the Congress to work in- 
telligently, cooperatively and unselfishly 
for world peace.’”’ 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Many speakers, in addition to President 
Roosevelt, emphasized the urgent need for 
federal aid to schools in communities where 
the financial resources are not sufficient to 
provide a fair start in life for every child. 

Noah Mason, member of the United 
States Congress from Illinois, made the 
principal address at the tenth life mem- 
bership dinner on the subject, ‘‘The View- 
point of a School Teacher from Capitol 
Hill.’’ Congressman Mason was a teacher 
for thirty years. 

Naturally I have brought to Capitol Hill a school 
teacher’s viewpoint and naturally I see everything 
through a school teacher’s eyes. ... When Congress 
appropriates one billion dollars each year as a de- 
fense fund against imaginary enemies from with- 
out, the school teacher part of me can’t help won- 
dering how much better it would be if Congress 
would take one-tenth of that amount—and set it 
aside as a defense fund against real enemies within, 
such as ignorance, disease, crime, poverty, and the 
many isms that trouble us today. 


The Congressman reviewed the recom- 
mendations of President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, described 
the terms of the Harrison-Thomas-F letcher 
Bill and urged the teachers to unite solidly 
to secure the bill’s passage. He warned 
that all legislation is the result of com- 
promise and that educators might expect 
the federal aid bill to be a compromise bill. 

United States Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah, one of the authors of the bill now 
before Congress, spoke before a general 
session on ‘‘Federal Aid for Education.”’ 
Senator Thomas devoted his address to 
combatting the eriticism that federal aid 
for education is contrary to the theory of 
state’s rights and to denying that federal 
aid means federal control. He character- 
ized federal participation in educational 
Support as the basis upon which the per- 
manency of democracy depends. 
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The Legislative Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association met Sunday 
evening under the direction of its chair- 
man, Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Virginia, and dis- 
cussed plans for continued support of Con- 
gressional legislation providing for federal 
aid to schools. 

The National Council on Education de- 
voted its Sunday afternoon meeting, with 
Louis A. Pechstein, president of the Na- 
tional Council, presiding, and George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, as discussion leader, to a 
round table on the report of President 
Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion and to the legislation impending as a 
result of it. The Representative Assembly 
of the association adopted as the first of 
eighteen resolutions a recommendation for 
increase of federal participation in the 
support of public education ‘‘without fed- 
eral control of educational policies.”’ 


TooLs or LEARNING 


Two general sessions of the convention 
were devoted to education by radio. Un- 
der the direction of Florence Hale, in co- 
operation with the National Broadcasting 
Company, at the beautiful Center Theater 
of Radio City, the use of radio in bringing 
the world to the listener and in bringing 
the listener to his world was demonstrated. 
Milton Cross, as master of ceremonies, in- 
troduced Lord Stanhope, president of the 
Board of Edueation of Britain, who spoke 
to the audience on the airwaves from 
London. 

Jean Zay, minister of education of 
France, spoke from Paris. An address was 
made by James Rowland Angell, educa- 
tional counselor of the National Broadeast- 
ing Company and president emeritus of 
Yale University. Dr. Angell traced the his- 
tory of radio as a civilizing force and de- 
scribed progress toward the perfection of 
television for practical use. 
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Broadcasts of scientific exploits, such as 
the Holden Exposition, the stratosphere 
flight and the expedition to Canton Island 
to photograph an eclipse of the sun, were 
reenacted for the benefit of the audience. 

Sound films of the National Broadcasting 
Company in action took the conventioners 
with Hitler on his march into Austria. 
Irving Caesar led the audience in ‘‘com- 
of his famous safety 


munity singing’’ 
songs. Dramas depicting great American 


characters and great American events, the 
participation of psychologists and scien- 
tists, musicians and dramatists, contributed 
to the brilliance of a presentation that was 
as entertaining as it was profitable. The 
program closed with a concert by the Na- 
tional Broadeasting Company Music Ap- 
preciation Hour Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Walter Damrosch, musical coun- 
selor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Playhouse Number 2 of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System was alternately a 
broadeasting studio and a classroom at a 
general session. On one side of its parti- 
tioned stage a cast of Columbia actors pre- 
sented a radio drama, and on the other side 
a high-school class, under the direction of 
a skilled teacher of the social sciences, re- 
ceived the broadeast for classroom use. The 
subject of the drama broadeast was ‘‘ Propa- 
ganda,’’ in which the cast presented a 
series of meetings of a fictitious dictator- 
ruled nation plotting war against a neigh- 
bor country. From the dialogue, the meth- 
ods of propaganda used to incite the peo- 
ple to a demand for war were made appar- 
ent. They included use of the schools, or- 
ganizations, the army and navy, the press, 
radio and other means of communication. 
interpretating the signifi- 
enacted was H. V. 


Commentator 
cance of the 
Kaltenborn. 


events 


The broadeast was an example of a series 
to be ealled ‘‘The Living World,’’ which 
will be presented jointly by the Columbia 
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Broadcasting System and the National Edy. 
cation Association on the ‘‘ American Schoo] 
of the Air’’ each week throughout the next 
school year. 

A high-school class from the Bronxyille 
Public Schools, under the direction of Ig. 
natious Donnelly Taubeneck, director of 
social studies and public speaking in the 
Bronxville schools, followed the broadeast 
with a lively discussion of the methods of 
propaganda and the means of defence 
against it. 

At the demonstration a panel of teachers 
who regularly make use of the radio for 
classroom purposes subjected the techniques 
of the studio broadcast and of the class- 
room procedure to critical analysis. The 
chairman of the panel was Norman Woel- 
fel, editor of the Social Frontier and re- 
search associate in the evaluation of school 
broadcasts, Ohio State University. The 
other members were Robert L. Carson, prin- 
cipal, Center School, Trumbull, Conn.; 
Frank B. Bushey, principal, Monroe Ele- 
mentary School, Monroe, Conn. ; George B. 
Francis, principal, Point Pleasant Beach 
Elementary School, Point Pleasant Beach, 
N. J., and Harold Kent, director, Radio 
Council, Board of Education, Chicago, IIl. 
Both the audience and the pupils joined 
the panel in its discussions of the content 
and the method used in the demonstration. 

“The Place of Sound Pictures in Educa- 
tion’’ was discussed by Edgar Dale, of 
Ohio State University. Dr. Dale described 
the motion picture as particularly effective 
in the influence of emotions and attitudes. 
He advocated its use in ‘‘sensitizing’’ boys 
and girls to the need for better housing, 
for better care of juvenile delinquents, for 
extension of better health work and health 
insurance, to the need for vocational and 
occupational guidance, and to more toler- 
ant feelings towards various nations. 

Dr. Dale finds sound pictures of special 
help in the teaching of the sciences for such 
demonstrations as the display of micro- 
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scopic materials before all the members of 
the class at one time, for the demonstra- 
tion of movements by ‘‘slow motion’’ pic- 
tures and for projecting animated diagrams 
of plants or animals or machinery. 

John Marshall, of the General Education 
Board, Rockefeller Foundation, discussed 
‘‘Motion Picture Evaluation Procedure.’’ 


YOuTH 


A tot of five years escaped from his 
father’s attention in the Representative As- 
sembly long enough to stand in a seat of 
the Hippodrome. He waved his hand at 
President Woodruff, who was presiding. 
There was no response. The young man 
waved again. There was no response. Per- 
sistently, he agitated his little hand in Dr. 
Woodruff’s direction the third time. The 
presiding officer stopped in her duties long 
enough to wave back. 

This little incident typifies the answer 
of the educational world to the eall of 
Programs devoted to youth prob- 
lems called attention to view-points ex- 
pressed with increasing emphasis at recent 
conventions. 

Homer P. Rainey, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, chose for his topic, 
‘‘Tfow Fare American Youth?’’ Follow- 
ing him three young people told him and 
the audience how they fared. Robert 
Lorette, a recent graduate of the Castleton, 
Vermont, State Normal School, gave his 
speech the pretentious title, ‘‘The New 
Spirit of Our Planet.’’ 

Mary Jeanne McKay, president, National 
Student Federation of America, presented 
“A College Student’s Viewpoint. ’’ 

Joe Rabowski, an unemployed youth of 
New York City, attempted to depict ‘‘The 
Future for Unemployed Youth.’’ 

‘Equal Opportunity for All Children’’ 
was the subject of one general session. The 
opportunities of handicapped children, Ne- 
gro children and delinquent children were 
discussed by specialists in the various 
fields. 


youth. 
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William B. Jack, superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Maine, spoke for the 
handicapped child. He characterized the 
handicaps of fear and doubt and discour- 
agement as real as physical handicaps. 

Judge Camille Kelley, of the Juvenile 
Court, Memphis, Tennessee, advocated more 
eareful classification of institutionalized de- 
linquents in order to adapt the education 
offered to individual needs. 


We find by experience that we can not build on 
sear tissue. We have to reach into the conscious- 
ness and attach to healthy substance if we expect 
to root new thinking with even reasonable facilities. 
About 80 per cent. of the delinquent children placed 
on probation make good. 


Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, New York City, de- 
plored the myth that the ‘‘bright’’ would 
take care of themselves. He described an 
experiment in Spyer School of New York 
City to determine the most desirable cur- 
riculum and instructional procedures for 
the slow and for the fast learners. 

The ease for Negro children was made 
by Garnet C. Wilkinson, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Wilkinson sees great progress in Negro 
education because of a changing attitude 
toward it in the South. However, he called 
attention to the striking inadequacy of edu- 
cational facilities for Negro children of 
rural communities, pointing to the fact that 
16 per cent. of the Negro population eight 
years old and over are unable to read and 
write. 

Edwin A. Lee, director of the National 
Occupational Conference, spoke on ‘‘Indi- 
vidual Guidance.’’ He described as the 
basic implications of guidance provisions 
for alternatives, choice and adequate infor- 
mation. He emphasized the function of 
individual guidance in health. 

George Stoddard, director of the Child 
Welfare Research Station, State University 
of Iowa, made the following observations 
on the intelligence of children: 
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That intelligence is a functional concept. 

That the problem of nature versus nurture is not 
especially helpful. They always go together. 

That whatever the genetic inheritance, environ- 
mental pressures dynamically conceived can change 
things, and conversely, that no matter how good the 
environment may be, one can not neglect genetic 
determiners. 

That under good environments the dull and the 
bright do not interchange their roles. They simply 
move upward. And analogously, for poor environ- 
ments. 

That tests, while inadequate, do have a substan- 
tial reliability and validity. 

That most changes in mental status are made in 
young children. 

That techniques have been developed which per- 
mit substituting for opportunism and mystery, true 


experimentation and demonstration. 


HEROINE 
A feature of the tenth life membership 
dinner was the presentation of a life mem- 
bership to Virginia Sappington by J. W. 
secretary-emeritus of the Na- 


Miss Sap- 


Crabtree, 


tional Edueation Association. 


pington is a nineteen-year-old teacher of 


the Piety Hill Rural School, Chetopa, Kan- 
sas, who saved the lives of her 20 pupils. 
When she saw the black funnel of a tor- 
nado whipping across the Kansas plains 
toward her schoolhouse, she ordered the 
children out of the building and had them 
lie down in a ditch as the storm swept by. 
The schoolhouse was demolished, and the 
storm did much damage to other property 
in the community, but no child was hurt. 
In recognition of her presence of mind in 
this emergency, she was the recipient of the 
rare honor bestowed by the organization. 


OPENING SESSIONS 
The convention began on Sunday after- 
noon Reverend Joseph R. 
Sizoo, minister of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas, New York City, delivered the 


with vespers. 


address. 

In a feature cf the entitled 
‘*The Hour of Remembrance’’ tribute was 
paid to Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, past 


program 
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president of the National Education Aggo. 
ciation, formerly superintendent of schools 
in Colorado, who died at her home in 
Denver last winter. The memorial cere- 
mony was led by Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, 
present state superintendent of public in- 
struction in Colorado. 

Solemn High Mass was celebrated for 
conventioners in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at 
11 o’clock Sunday morning. 


New York City ScHoouts ENTERTAIN 


One of the most popular features of the 
convention was a school pageant ‘‘Sky- 
lines’’ presented by the pupils and teachers 
of the New York City schools. The pag- 
eant depicted the development of education 
through the ages, utilizing 1,000 pupils in 
the cast and chorus. 

At the Port of New York Authority 
Building, the Board of Education pre- 
sented an educational exhibit entitled ‘‘ All 
the Work of All the Children and All the 
Teachers in All the Schools.’’ It was the 
most extensive and most elaborate of any 
exhibition of its kind ever made in econnec- 
tion with the annual conventions. Cover- 
ing four acres of floor space, the activities 
of the New York schools at every grade 
level and in every type of education were 
represented. Much credit is due to James 
Marshall, president of the New York Board 
of Education, to other members of the 
Board of Education and to the administra- 
tive staff of the city schools for the success 
of this project and of many other conven- 
tion activities. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


A record total of 1,680 delegates enrolled 
in the Representative Assembly, which 
held its meetings in the Hippodrome. The 
assembly received some twenty reports of 
standing committees and commissions. 
Among them was the Edueational Policies 
Commission, the report of which was offered 
by John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
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schools, Pasadena, California, and presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators. President Sexson pre- 
sented the commission’s latest publication, 
“The Structure and Administration of 
Education in American Democracy.’’ The 
report received considerable attention from 
the New York press, since it advocates 
separation of school government from mu- 
nicipal government, a matter that has raised 
controversy in the New York State consti- 
tutional convention. 

Chairman Henry Lester Smith, of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom, pre- 
sented a questionnaire which is_ being 
formulated to inquire into the concepts of 
academie freedom held by laymen and by 
educators. 

The annual report of Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens showed that seven- 
teen states had increased their membership 
in the National Education Association this 
year by 10 per cent. or more. New York 
led with 107 per cent. of increase. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, IIli- 
nois and Michigan now head the list of 
states in National Education Association 
membership. St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
Morris Township, New Jersey, were re- 
ported as enrolling 100 per cent. of their 
teachers in the national professional or- 
canization for twenty consecutive years. 

A portion of Secretary Givens’s report 
was devoted to the educational implications 
of population trends. 

Since 1930 our elementary-school enrolment has 
been declining. There are to-day approximately 
one million fewer pupils in the elementary schools 
than there were in 1930. 

The chief cause of the reduction in enrolments is 
the downward trend in the birth-rate. Contribu- 
tory causes include a restrictive immigration policy, 
some increase in private elementary-school enrol- 
ment and better individual pupil adjustment, which 
makes possible more rapid progress with less re- 
tardation and repeating of grades. 

In contrast, the expansion of secondary educa- 
tion has been spectacular, overshadowing the decline 
in school population in elementary schools. How- 
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ever, a conservative estimate places the number of 
children in 1940 between the ages of nine and six- 
teen at one million less than there were in 1930. 
In spite of this, it is likely that high-school enrol- 
ments for the country as a whole will not become 
stationary or begin to decline for some time. One 
reason is the fact that employment of young people 
is steadily declining so that the choice lies between 
school attendance and idleness for many girls and 
boys of high-school age. Whether enrolments in 
secondary schools are to continue rising will in 
many parts of the country depend on whether or 
not needed high-school buildings, staffs and trans- 
portation facilities are provided. Our schools must 
ultimately prepare to care for all youth up to the 
age of at least twenty. 

With elementary enrolments shrinking and high- 
school numbers increasing but slowly, the prob- 
ability of reduced total enrolments must be recog- 
nized and school policies and practises adjusted 
accordingly. 

The Committee on the Academie Status 
of the Rural Teacher reported findings of 
a nationwide study now in progress. The 
highest average yearly income of rural 
teachers is $1,397, received by married 
white men. The lowest income is $370, 
received by Negro women. Teachers in 
one-teacher schools in the open country re- 
ceive the lowest salaries, while those in 
schools of towns or villages with a popula- 
tion under 2,500, which classify as rural, 
receive the highest salaries. This is true 
for Negro teachers as well as for white 
teachers in both the North and the South. 
The average amounts spent by rural teach- 
ers for the necessities of living vary from 
72 to 100 per cent. of the average current 
income. The average white rural teacher 
with less than ten years’ experience has 
purchased a little more than a thousand 
dollars worth of protection in life insur- 
ance. The number of dependents of rural 
teachers ranges from .75 per single white 
man up to 3.25 dependents per married 
Negro man. The study showed that about 
5 per cent. of the single white men teachers 
own their own homes. Married white 
women lead in home ownership. 

The Tenure Committee submitted two 
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reports, one of which was an analysis of 
state statutes for six professions: account- 
ants, architects, lawyers, nurses, physicians 
and teachers. 

Another tenure report included an ac- 
count of an investigation of the discharge 
Antonio, 


of forty-two teachers in San 
Texas, and an investigation of the failure 
of the Saeco, Montana, Board of Education 
to reelect the superintendent of schools in 
that city. 

A proposal made before the Representa- 
tive Assembly by New York City teachers 
that New York City, as well as New York 
State, be granted representation on the 
Board of Directors, failed to earry. The 
proposal was offered by New York City 
teachers because so few of them belong to 
the state association, membership in which 
is required for representation on the Board 
of Directors. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 

A New York Times news story of a col- 
lege dissertation attacking the American 
Legion so aroused conventioners that Na- 
tional Commander Daniel J. Doherty of 
the Legion was invited to address the Rep- 
resentative Assembly in reply to the attack. 
The invitation was extended especially to 
make clear the fact that the document 
attacking the Legion had no eonnection 
whatsoever with the convention of the asso- 


ciation, sinee, throughout the country, 
readers of wire association news of the 


New York convention had inferred that the 
document was presented before the conven- 
tion and had sent strong telegrams of pro- 
test to convention headquarters. 

Secretary Willard E. Givens introduced 
Commander Doherty to the assembly as 
follows: 


It is most unfortunate that certain individuals 
have in recent years released radical and subversive 
statements at the same time and in the same city 
in which our convention is meeting; statements 
intended to give the impression that they emanated 
convention. Such 


from our procedures are un- 


ethical. 
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On the first day of this convention a news story 
released from a source in no way connected with 
this Association has embarrassed our members 
throughout the United States. Many protests such 
as the following from the president of an impor- 
tant educational institution have been received: 
‘*Permitting National Education Association con- 
vention to function as a political forum as of 
Sunday for the expression of irresponsible and 
crackpot professors is most unfortunate in the in- 
terests of national education. The country is fed 
up on knockers. What is needed is a constructive 
educational policy.’’ 

Because of the impression given throughout the 
country by this news story, which was connected 
in no way with our convention, and which gives a 
false impression of the relationships between the 
National Education Association and the American 
Legion, the National Commander of the American 
Legion has been invited to briefly address this con- 
vention. It is my pleasure to present to you the 
Honorable Daniel J. Doherty, National Commander 
of the American Legion, who will speak to you at 
this time. 


Commander Doherty began his address 
by calling attention to certain newspaper 
headlines that gave the impression that he 
had been denied the right to speak in de- 
fense of the Legion. ‘‘In justice to the 
American Legion and to the National Edu- 
cation Association,’?’ Commander Doherty 
said, ‘‘I want to say that at no time was I 
in any way cireumscribed.’’ The con- 
mander stated that his appearance was not 
primarily for answering the attack made 
on the Legion, but to make it clear to all 
that there was no breach between the 
organizations. ‘‘I am not here to attack 
the unfortunate professor,’’ the commander 
declared, ‘‘but I am here to affirm the har- 
monious relations which have always ex- 
isted between the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Legion.’’ 

Secretary-Emeritus J. W. Crabtree, of 
the National Education Association, issued 
a statement outlining the history of ecooper- 
ation between the American Legion and tlie 
National Education Association in the ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
and the Legion’s efforts to advance thie 
cause of education in the United States. 

















He called attention to the fact that thou- 
sands of American Legion Posts had been 
cited by the National Education Associa- 

oy for their services to the local schools. 

The following resolution introduced by 
President-elect Reuben TT. Shaw was 
adopted by the Executive Committee, the 
Board of Directors and the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. It should be noted that the resolu- 
tion was offered by Dr. Shaw to the Execu- 
tive Committee before the offensive news 
story appeared : 


The Executive Committee recommends to the 


Representative Assembly that a committee of not 
more than five be appointed to confer with the 
American Legion and other service organizations 


having constructive education programs with the 
view of enlisting their support toward the enact- 
ment of laws providing for federal aid for public 


education, 
EXHIBITS 


The air-cooled exhibit halls of the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel were used for the annual 
display of school supplies and equipment. 
Because of the concentration of these ex- 
hibits near registration headquarters, they 
were continuously crowded with convention- 
ers who found them among the most profit- 
able projeets of the convention. 


ELECTIONS 


Reuben T. Shaw, head of the Science De- 
partment of Northeast High School, Phila- 
delphia, was eleeted president of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association. The other 
candidates for that office were William H. 
Holmes, superintendent of schools, Mount 
Vernon, New York, and Charles O. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association. Dr. Shaw has a long record 
of service to the association, beginning in 
1921. President Caroline S. Woodruff auto- 
matically beeame first vice-president, when 
President-elect Shaw was invested with his 
office as the final act of the convention ses- 
sion held at the World’s Fair Grounds. 

\'ice-presidents elected were : 
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Andrew Avery, superintendent, Decatur County 

Schools, Bainbridge, Georgia. 

M. E. Brockman, superintendent of schools, Chester, 

South Carolina. 

Everett R. Erickson, University of Alaska, College, 

Alaska. 

Harley W. Holmes, superintendent of schools, Mar- 
shall, Michigan. 
R. L. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Madison, 

South Dakota. 

Mrs. Laurel O. Knezevich, Los Angeles, California. 

Daisy Lord, Wilby High School, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Lester A. Rodes, supervising principal of schools, 

South River, New Jersey. 

B. C. B. Tighe, principal, Senior High School, 

Fargo, North Dakota. 

Paul Thurston, superintendent of schools, Overton, 

Nevada. 

N. Eliot Willis, principal, Junior High School, Win- 
throp, Massachusetts. 

R. E. Offenhauer, president, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, was reelected treasurer of the National 
Education Association. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected by delegates were: 

Sydney B. Hall, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Richmond, Virginia. 
Albert M. Shaw, Hollenbeck Junior High School, 

Los Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Hiawatha School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Dahl was also elected president of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the National Education Association. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected by the Board of Directors were: 
Fred D. Cram, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and Amy Hinrichs, 
principal, Audubon School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The board of directors elected T. J. 
Walker, editor of School and Community, 
Columbia, Missouri, to the board of trustees. 

Members of the budget committee elected 
were: T. J. Walker, H. W. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools, Glendale, Arizona, and 
W. W. Trent, state superintendent of 
schools, Charleston, West Virginia. 

The board of directors gave San Fran- 
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cisco the preferential vote for the conven- 
tion city in 1939, and instructed the execu- 
tive committee to take steps to investigate 


the facilities available in that city. In case 
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the committee should find the facilities jn 
San Francisco unsatisfactory, it was di- 
rected that they consider Chicago next in 
order. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY FINANCES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

AN improvement in the financial position of 
the universities of Great Britain is noted by 
the University Grants Committee in its state- 
ment for the academic year 1936-37. 

The returns on which the statement is based, 
according to a summary in the London Times, 
are supplied by universities and university col- 
leges which receive Treasury grants on the 
recommendation of the committee. The year 
1936-37 was the first of a new quinquennium, 
and the figures include the increased allocations 
In- 
come and expenditure therefore show a consid- 
erable advance on the figures for the preceding 


of Treasury grant for that quinquennium. 


year. 

The income has risen by more than £349,000, 
the main items which produeed this figure being 
increases of more than £235,000 in Parliamen- 
tary grants (including more than £227,000 of 
Treasury grant), of more than £70,000 in in- 
come from endowments, of more than £17,000 
loeal 


the miscellaneous items 


in grants from authorities and of more 


than £30,000 in under 
the head of “Other income,” against which has 
to be set a decrease of more than £8,000 in the 
fees, because of the fall in the 


income from 


number of students. 

The expenditures have risen by more than 
£316,000, and the division of this increase over 
the main heads of expenditure shows in a gen- 
eral way the objects to which the increased Trea- 
sury grant has been devoted. Departmental 
maintenance has increased by more than £95,000, 
maintenance of premises by more than £35,000, 
administration by more than £12,000 and eapi- 
tal expenditure from income by more than £61,- 
000. A new heading, “Allocations to reserves,” 
was included on the expenditure side of the 
and sums 
amounting to more than £108,000 were included 


this 


accounts for the first time in 1936-37, 


under head. In former years parts of 


* work. 


such allocations were included under other main 
heads. 

The increased resources placed at the disposal 
of the universities and colleges have naturally 
improved their financial outlook. Of the 59 
institutions to which the tables relate, 10 bal- 
anced their accounts, and 30 showed surpluses 
of income over expenditure; of the deficits only 
nine were in excess of £1,000. Five of these 
nine deficits were due to the charge of sums of 
capital and other non-recurrent expenditure 
against the income of the year and the hope is 
expressed that two of the others will not recur. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND HEALTH 
IN AUSTRALIA 

THE Monthly News of the Australian Council 
for Educational Research reports that during the 
recent epidemic of infantile paralysis in Mel- 
bourne arrangements were made for those pupils 
excluded from school to receive instruction in 
the form of daily broadeast lessons and of 
printed booklets containing daily assignments of 
In order to ascertain the extent to which 
these facilities were used, a questionnaire to 
parents was included in the last booklet for 1937. 
About 6,000 replies were received. An analysis 
of the replies is given in the Victorian Educa- 
tion Gazette. 

Included in the questions was one dealing with 
the health of the children during the period of 
non-attendance. It is of interest that while in 
57 per cent. of the cases no change in health 
was reported, 40 per cent. of the replies indi- 
‘ated some definite improvement against only 3 
per cent. of impairment. Freedom from the 
common cold was mentioned most frequently, 
next in order being general improvement, im- 
provement in appetite, in physique, and in 
“nerves” or disposition. The figures were high- 
est for the youngest children involved. In this 
group 47 per cent. were recorded as having had 
better health. Many parents attributed the im- 
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provement in health to the open-air life their 
children had been living and some recommended 
that schools should give more time to lessons 
taken out of doors. 

The bulletin continues: 


It is interesting to link these results with the 
steps taken by the New Zealand education authori- 
ties this year. The minister of education in that 
country issued a recommendation to all head teach- 
ers of elementary schools that for the first two 
months of the school year the pupils be given as 
much time as possible in the open-air and that 
increased attention should be devoted to swimming, 
sports and physical activities generally. 

It is possible to hold that we are far from having 
achieved the best possible balance between the phys- 
ical and the academic aspects of the child’s educa- 
tion. Efficiency in learning depends so much on 
alertness, brightness, interest and general physical 
well-being that a considerable increase in the time 
devoted to games and physical education might be 
of advantage even from the academic point of view. 
It appears certain that a great deal of school time 
is spent uneconomically through the attempt to 
teach particular phases of the various subjects 
before children have reached a stage of mental 
development which enables the work to be thor- 
oughly and rapidly mastered. If this is true the 
loss of interest is probably even more serious than 
the loss of time. 

Taking these factors into account it is quite pos- 
sible that the schools of the future will differ con- 


siderably from those of to-day, particularly in the 
early stages of school life, in reducing the amount 
of formal work, and in providing more time for 
free activities, games and physical education. 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 

Av the final budget meeting of the regents of 
the University of California the estimated in- 
come of the institution was given as $11,997,592. 
The university will open the fiseal year 1938-39 
with a state appropriation of $698,558 below 
the comparable figure for 1932, student regis- 
tration promising to further increase the present 
record of 28 per cent. above that early depres- 
sion year. President Sproul stated that matters 
would have been worse had not the university, 
in the light of past experience, spent less than 
half of the biennial state appropriation during 
the current year. The sum remaining from the 
State appropriation is $7,418,491. The sum so 
far expended is $7,279,456. 
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Whether the university can avoid a still 
greater disparity between income and teaching 
and service burdens depends upon whether esti- 
mates of income from other than state or fed- 
eral sources prove accurate. These estimates 
include $2,167,135, from student fees and de- 
posits, $639,118 from hospitals and infirmaries, 
$603,936 from endowments, $181,930 from dona- 
tions and $289,108 from remunerative services 
and miscellaneous. Income from the Federal 
Government is set at $689,172. 

It will be necessary for the university to raise 
$4,570,597 more than the state appropriates for 
its support. Even if this sum is realized it will 
still be necessary to postpone many replacements 
of staff members who have died or retired, and 
to avoid undertaking new projects regardless of 
how necessary they may be to the welfare of the 
state in public health, agriculture or other fields. 

The fact that the state appropriation for the 
coming year will be $698,558 less than it was six 
years ago when enrolment was 28 per cent. 
lower, makes it impossible further to compensate 
for salary decreases made during the depression 
years except in the lower brackets. The cost of 
operating the plant, however, has increased some 
6.6 per cent. above that of last year, chiefly as a 
result of wage adjustment for non-academic em- 
ployees in conformance with the rise in prevail- 
ing community pay levels. This state appro- 
priation, moreover, will not provide for much 
needed building development, for restoration of 
depleted stores, or for replacement of outworn 
or obsolescent equipment. 

THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOLS OF 
AGRICULTURE 

INDUSTRIAL and technical two-year courses 
offered at the six state schools of agriculture 
with free tuition to New York State high-school 
graduates have been announced by the New 
York State Education Department. These 
courses in agricultural, industrial, technical and 
home-economics occupations are intended to 
prepare young people to meet the demand for 
specialized abilities and technical knowledge. 
They occupy a unique position midway between 
secondary school and college. 

Technical courses in agriculture are offered 
at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi, Farming- 
dale and Morrisville. Courses in industrial and 
technical fields are offered as follows: 
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Alfred, electricity together with radio servicing, 
power distribution, air conditioning, refrigeration 


and heating; Canton, industrial chemistry and 
electricity, together with radio servicing, power 
distribution and refrigeration; Delhi, building 


construction, together with carpentry, bricklaying 
and architectural drawing; Morrisville, watchmak- 
ing and clock repairing and automobile mechanics, 
together with chassis repairing, motor fitting and 
testing, welding and machine shop, starting, light- 
ing and ignition, body and fender work, general 
garage and engine Canton, 
Cobleskill, Delhi and Morrisville, in the field of 


home economies, technical courses in homemaking, 


work diesel work ; 


food preparation, service and management in tea 


rooms, lunch rooms, small hotels and institutions. 


The technical instruction in the field of agri- 
culture includes three main branches of service: 
farm production and management, farm servic- 
ing, such as dairy industry, agricultural business 
and farm machinery, sales and service and 
finally floriculture and ornamental horticulture. 
Production and management and dairy industry 
instruction is provided at all six schools. Agri- 
cultural business is offered at Alfred, Cobleskill 
and Farmingdale. Farm machinery, sales and 
service is offered at Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill 
and Farmingdale. Ornamental horticulture and 
floriculture is provided at Morrisville and Farm- 
ingdale. At the Delhi school a special curricu- 
lum is offered in the field of dairy commerce to 
train persons for work in the office and in the 
testing laboratory in the dairy plants. 

Enrolment in many of the courses announced 
High-school graduates desiring to 
be admitted to one of the courses must file their 
application not later than September 1. The 
department advises those who are interested to 
write to the director of the school which they 
would like to attend, for further information. 


is limited. 


CONFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS ON THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF INSTRUCTION 


THE work of the schools, their objectives, 
methods and results, will be studied at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from July 12 to 15 when 
several hundred teachers will gather for the third 
Summer Session Conference on the Improve- 
ment of Instruction. Three general topies— 
objectives, enrichment of the classroom work, 
and will be discussed in 


guidanee evening 


general sessions. The following day the dis- 
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cussion will be continued in eleven group meet- 
ings devoted to various fields. 

Speakers at the general sessions include: Car] 
W. Allison, high-school principal at Champaign 
and president of the Illinois High-sechool Prin- 
cipals Association, which is cooperating jn 
sponsoring the conferences; Professor F. B, 
Knight, Purdue University; Professor Charles 
W. Knudsen, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Dr. Paul T. Rankin, curriculum di- 
rector, Detroit public schools; Professor E. H, 
Reeder, University of Illinois, and Professor 
E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. 
Professor James Weber Linn, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will speak on July 14 at the 
sixteenth annual “all-education banquet” spon- 
sored by the Phi Delta Kappa education fra- 
ternity. His address will be entitled “Men Can 
Change.” 

Attending the conference will be many of the 
3,700 students in the summer session, and ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers and other 
educational workers coming from elementary, 
rural, junior and senior high schools of Illinois 
and near-by states. 

The subjects for diseussion will inelude ad- 
ministration and supervision, biological science, 
commercial subjects, elementary and _ rural 
schools, fine arts, health and physical education, 
junior high schools, language arts and libraries, 
physical science and mathematies, practical arts 
and social studies. 

Attention will be focussed in the general ses- 
sions and in the various group meetings upon 
five phases of the general subject of the confer- 
ence, selected as special points of interest; ob- 
jectives, evaluation, enrichment, stimulation of 
thought and guidance. Professor C. W. San- 
ford is chairman of the general committee of the 
conference. 


THE ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION CON- 
FERENCE AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THE fifth annual summer session conference 
will be held at Cornell University on August 4, 
5 and 6. It is sponsored jointly by the Graduate 
School of Education of the university and the 
New York State Department of Edueation. The 
subject of the conference will be: “Facing the 
Problems of Youth.” 

Problems to be considered include earning 4 
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living, preparing for future citizenship, satisfy- 
ing proper social and recreational desires, mak- 
ing and maintaining a home. According to the 

announcement two major outcomes are 
anticipated. First, a more complete under- 
standing of the problems confronting youth, 


and second, conerete suggestion and initiation of 


policies and programs of action appropriate to 
meeting the needs of the young people of the 


, ] 
ome 


tate. 

The following groups will participate: super- 
‘ntendents and principals of secondary schools 
of New York, distriet superintendents of schools, 
pupil attendance and child welfare workers, 
recreation directors, health officers, school nurses 
and health edueation supervisors and directors 
of teacher training. 

The conference will utilize the findings of 


S 


Lui 


l 


out the country. The experiences and programs 


of schools, communities, special agencies work- - 


ing with youth, specialists in those fields which 
make significant eontribution of youth them- 
selves will be presented and discussed. 

The speakers inelude: Charles L. Mosher, di- 
rector of attendance and child accounting, State 
Department of Edueation; William F. Ogburn, 


professor of sociology, University of Chicago, 
and direetor of research, former President 
Hoover's Researeh Committee on Social Trends; 


Miss Mary H. §. Hayes, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; G. A. Me- 
Garvey, U. 8. Offiee of Education; Erie Hylla, 
formerly Ministerialrat in the Prussian Minis- 
try of Edueation and professor of education in 
the Pedagogieal Academy in Halle, and Fred 
J. Kelly, chief of the division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Office of Edueation. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

AMonG the honorary degrees, eleven in num- 
ber, conferred at the commencement of Yale 
University, was the doctorate of laws conferred 
on Dr. James Lukens McConaughy, president of 
Wesleyan University, and on Dr. Endicott Pea- 
body, headmaster of the Groton School. 

Professor William Lyon Phelps, University 
Public Orator, presented the candidates for hon- 
orary degrees, and President Seymour conferred 


¢ 


he aecrees, 


a ees 
Lhe citations follow: 
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JAMES LUKENS MCCONAUGHY, 
President of Wesleyan University. 
PROFESSOR PHELPS: 

Born in New York City, taking his B.A. at Yale 
in 1909, his M.A. at Bowdoin and at Dartmouth, 
and his Ph.D. at Columbia, President McConaughy, 
after teaching at Bowdoin and at Dartmouth, be- 
came, in 1918 at the age of thirty, President of 
Knox College. Serving there the Jacobean seven 
years, he was called to the Presidency of Wesleyan 
in 1925. 

His biography since that date is the history of the 
University, a history of growth and development in 
the best direction. ‘‘ Young in limbs, in judgment 
old,’’ he brought to the most difficult of professions 
tremendous energy, complete sympathy with youth, 
sound scholarship, and an unusual amount of that 
preferred stock known as common sense, This com- 
bination of qualities, plentifully salted with humor, 
have brought him the hearty cooperation of the 
alumni and the enthusiastic devotion of the students. 
It is credibly reported that even the faculty like him. 

There is no country in the world where university 
presidents take so prominent a part in public affairs 
as in the United States. President McConaughy is 
conspicuous as a contributing citizen. 

We are proud that still another of our Sons is so 
distinguished a university president, and we are 
happy indeed to have him so near a neighbor. 

On the two hundredth anniversary of the conver- 
sion of the great scholar and evangelist, John Wes- 
ley, it is appropriate that Yale should honor the 
president of the university that bears his noble name. 


PRESIDENT SEYMOUR: 

In token of the distinguished service you have 
rendered alike to the education and to the public 
welfare of the state, felicitating Connecticut upon 
your wise and happy administration of our sister 
university and proud that it should lie in the hands 
of a Yale man, your university confers upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, admitting you to all 
its rights and privileges. 


ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Headmaster of Groton School. 
PROFESSOR PHELPS: 

Dr. Peabody was born near the scene of his whole 
life’s work. Born in Salem on Memorial Day, 1857, 
he emigrated to England, taking his bachelor’s de- 
gree at Cheltenham College and his degree in law at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Turning from the law 
to the gospel, he came back to America and studied 
divinity at the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In the year 1884 he became 
Headmaster of Groton School and held that position 
more than fifty years. He brought that school to 
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such a high level that within five minutes after the 
birth of a male child his name is on the waiting list. 
Thus not only do the students and alumni of that 
famous institution increase its prestige, but they 
also serve who only stand and wait. 

Few men can look back over the years with more 
satisfaction and gratification than Doctor Peabody. 
He combined a genius for teaching with extraordi- 
nary ability as an executive. 

One reason why clichés and hackneyed phrases are 
irritating is because it is so difficult to think of a 
good The tag from 
Juvenal, Mens sana in corpore sano, still precisely 
applies to the ideals of education followed by Dr. 
Peabody. And in these turbulent times, the Latin 
adjective applies only to the educated minority; 


substitute. shopworn Latin 


indeed it signifies special talent. 
We should remember that the Latin noun 
mens signifies not only mind but character; and 


also 


while the boys at this school have always received 
good instruction, the chief emphasis has been laid 
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on training in character. As the best foundation 
for character is religious faith, the school has always 
provided teaching in the Bible and in the principles 
of the Christian religion. 

As Dr. Peabody considers the immense number of 
his former pupils who are now pulling their weight 
in the world, and who so well illustrate the words of 
Juvenal, he may now use four other Latin words 
spoken by a Roman mother in response to a question 
from the lady of the decoration. 

Dr. Peabody, Yale has every reason to be grateful 
to you. 

PRESIDENT SEYMOUR: 

To you has been granted that for which King 
Solomon prayed above all things: the gift of a dis. 
cerning heart. From you have come generation 
after generation of youth whose feet have been set 
in the path of wisdom by your righteous and inspired 
guidance. In deep gratitude Yale confers upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, admitting you to all 
its rights and privileges. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WiLL1AM McPHERSON, emeritus professor 
of chemistry, became acting president of the 
Ohio State University when the resignation of 
Dr. George W. Rightmire became effective on 
July 1. On the date Dr. Wendell D. 
Postle became acting head of the College of 
Dentistry; Dr. George A. Washburne, chairman 


same 


of the department of history, and Dr. Clyde T. 
Morris, chairman of the department of civil 
engineering. 

Dr. J. S. CLarK, for the last twenty-five years 
president of Southern University, Scotlandville, 
Dr. 


Clark, who was the son of slave parents, was 


La., has been made president emeritus. 


appointed by President Coolidge in 1929 as a 
commission to national 
survey on education. In 1930 President Hoover 
appointed him Minister to Liberia, but Dr. Clark 


member of a make a 


refused the appointment in order to continue 
his edueational work. He will be sueceeded by 


his son, Dr. Felton G. Clark. 


Rev. Dr. Evatp BENJAMIN 
pastor of Trinity Lutheran Chureh in White 
Plains, N. 


Upsala College at 


THE LAWSON, 
Y., has been elected president of 
Hast Orange, N. J. Dean 
Frans Eriesson, since the death a year ago of 
the Rev. Carl G. Erickson, has been acting 


president. 





Dr. R. E. OFFENHAUER has been installed as 
president of Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. Dr. George Barton Cutten, president of 
Colgate University, gave the principal address. 

Dr. THomas W. GOSLING, national director of 
the American Junior Red Cross, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of schools at 
Washington, D. C. He succeeds Dr. Harvey A. 
Smith, who resigned to assume the superinten- 
deney of the schools of Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, wife of Dean Henry 
Grattan Doyle, of George Washington Univer- 
sity, was reelected president of the board of 
education for a fourth term. Dr. Robert A. 


Maurer, professor of constitutional law at 
Georgetown University, was reelected vice 
president. 


Dr. Louis Marks, a member of the Board of 
Examiners of the New York City school system 
for nearly seventeen years, has been elected 
president of the board to succeed Dr. Joseph K. 
Van Denburg. The board, which is composed 
of seven members, elects its president to serve 
for a one-year term. 


“ 


Dr. Lewis A. Froman, dean of Millard Fill- 
more College of the University of Buffalo, has 
been made director of the new work-study plan 
for superior students in the Buffalo public 


schools. 
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Dr. Linpsay Rogers, professor of publie law 
at Columbia University, will be visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago during the 
spring term of the next academic year. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS WILLIAM LOWE Bryan, 
of Indiana University, has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of philosophy on the Mahlon 
Powell Foundation of the university for the 
academie year 1938-1939. 


ProFESSOR GEORGE STIGLER, of the department 
of economies and sociology of the Iowa State 
College, has joined the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Ar the University of Delaware, Dr. Winifred 
J. Robinson, since 1914 head of the Women’s 
College, and Professor Elisha Conover, for forty 
years teacher of ancient languages, will retire 
on June 30. 


Dr. H. LAMAR CrosBy, who has been since 
1919 professor of Greek at the University of 
Pennsylvania and for ten years dean of the 
Graduate School, has resigned as dean in order 
to devote more time to teaching and research. 
He will spend the next academic year as director 
of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. On his return to the University of 
Pennsylvania he will become chairman of the 
department of Greek. 


Dr. RosE JEFFRIES PEEBLES has retired as 
professor of English and as chairman of the 
department at Vassar College, after serving for 
twenty-nine years. She plans to spend the com- 
ing year in Europe. 

Dr. Henry M. SHEFFER has been promoted 
trom associate professor to professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University. The appoint- 
ment will take effect at the beginning of the next 
Dr. Sheffer joined the staff of 
the university in 1916 as lecturer in philosophy. 


academie vear. 


Dr. Rogers M. BeLLows, who has been work- 
ing with the United States Employment Service 
in Baltimore, has been appointed assistant pro- 
lessor of psychology at the University of Mary- 


1? ? 
land, 


ALLEN E, Troop, general counsel of the 
Securities Exchange Commission, has resigned 
to jom the faculty of the Law School of Yale 
ee 

lversity. 





-——_ 
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Dr. Joun G. Bowen, who has been secretary 
to the presidents of Georgetown University since 
1929, has resigned to accept a position as field 
representative of the National Council of Catho- 
lie Men, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Lioyp K. Garrison, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
appointed a member of a commission of nine 
appointed by President Roosevelt to study the 
British Labor Disputes Act and the labor laws 
of Sweden. 


District ATTORNEY THomas E. Dewey, of 
New York City, has been appointed a member 
of the board of visitors at Columbia University 
Law School for 1938-39. 


Dr. LEsuie P. Harpy, director of adult educa- 
tion at the University of Akron, has been elected 
president of the Adult Section of Education of 
the Ohio College Association. He has also been 
named vice-president of the Ohio Association for 
Adult Education. 


Rosert X. GRAHAM, director of publicity at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pa. was elected 
president of the American College Publicity 
Association at the recent Pittsburgh meeting. 


WituiaMs COLLEGE has conferred the degree 
of doctor of laws on Dr. Ada L. Comstock, pres- 
ident of Radcliffe College, and on Dr. Samuel 
Williston, formerly Dane professor of law at 
Harvard University, who delivered the com- 
mencement address. 


Miss Rita HocHHEIMER, acting director of 
visual instruction of the New York City Board 
of Education, was elected at the recent meeting 
in New York City president of the National 
Association of Teachers of Visual Instruction, a 
department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Rosinson G. JONES, director of guidance in 
the senior high schools and city superintendent 
of the school system in Cleveland from 1920 to 
1932, was recently the recipient of a farewell 
gift at a party at the Jane Addams School. The 
memorial was in recognition of his retirement at 
the end of the school year under the compulsory 
retirement rule of the Cleveland schools. 


Miss CarRIE WILEY, who retires as a member 
of the Bureau of Reference, Research and Sta- 
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tisties of New York City, was the guest of honor 
recently at a dinner given by her co-workers at 
the Hotel St. Moritz. 


Dr. Marius I. Brencourt, assistant professor 
of French at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been awarded the Palmes 
Académiques with the title Officier d’Académie 


by the French government. 


THE William Lowell Putnam Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1938 has been awarded to I. Kaplansky, 
of the University of Toronto. This scholarship 
is awarded annually by the Division of Mathe- 
matics of Harvard University to one of the 
first five contestants in the William Lowell Put- 
Mathematical for study at 


nam Competition 


the university. 

Dr. ARCHELAUS EwING TURNER died on June 
25 at the age of seventy-seven years. He was 
president of Lincoln College, Illinois, from 1888 
until 1900 and again from 1919 until 1931. In 
the intervening period he served as president, 
successively, of Waynesburg College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Trinity University, Texas, and Hastings 
College, Nebraska. 


Dr. Tuomas Hanna McMicwak1, for thirty- 
three years president of Monmouth College, IIli- 
nois, who retired in July, 1935, with the title of 
president emeritus, died on June 23. He was 
seventy-five years of age. Dr. MeMichael suc- 
ceeded his father in the presidency in 1903. 


Dr. G. M. SavaGe, formerly president of 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn., and its old- 
est living graduate, died on June 26 at the age 
of eighty-nine years. Dr. Savage retired in 
1935 after serving as a member of the faculty 
for fifty years. 

Warp Epwarps, librarian since 1922 of the 
Central State College at 
Warrensburg, Mo., died on June 20 at the age 
He had been a member of 
the State Library Commission for more than 


Missouri Teachers 


of fifty-nine years. 


twenty years. 


THE Federation of MeGuffey Societies held a 
meeting in Detroit on July 1 in memory of Wil- 
liam Holmes MeGuffey, author of the “Eelectie 
Readers.” Members of the federation were the 
guests of Henry Ford. Six hundred delegates 


took part in the ceremony. The Sunday after- 
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noon session was held in an outdoor auditoriyn 
below the Stephen Foster home, in Greenfielg 
Village. More than forty descendants of the 
MecGuffey family were represented. The cele. 
bration included the dedication by Henry Ford 
of the Ackley Covered Bridge, presented to him 
by Mrs. Harleigh J. Carroll, of West Findlay, 
Pa. The bridge was brought to Greenfield Vj). 
lage, from West Alexander, Pa., birthplace of 
Mr. MecGuffey. The McGuffey birthplace, , 
two-room log cabin, also is in the village. Dr. 
Ralph C. Hutchinson, president of Washington 
and Jefferson College, Mr. MeGuffey’s alma 
mater, and William J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company, were speakers at the dedica- 
tion. 


THE second summer school of the Nursery 
School Association of Great Britain will be held 
from July 23 to August 6. The general sub- 
ject will be “Nurture and Education of Children 
from Two to Seven.” The sessions will be held 
at the Froebel Educational Institute, Grove 
House, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15, London. 


PROBLEMS in parent-teacher work and the 
significance of the parent-teacher movement in 
American life were among the topics considered 
in a seminar under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 
Washington, D. C., which was held from July 
5 to 9. Among leaders in education who took 
part in the program were the following: Dr. 
O. C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spokane, 
Wash.; Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commis- 
sioner of education; Dr. Frank Kingdon, presi- 
dent, University of Newark, N. J.; Dr. Elmer 
Seott Holbeck, director, Junior High Schools, 
Passaic, N. J. The seminar, which is held under 
the direction of officers and members of the 
national office staff, consisted of lectures, indi- 
vidual study and research, and consultation and 
discussion periods on the parent-teacher orgati- 
zation, its structure, procedures and program. 


A airr from the Charles Hayden Foundation 
to the building fund of the College of Business 
Administration of Brown University was at- 
nounced at the sixty-fifth commencement exer- 
cises. The gift, supplementing earlier grants ot 
$110,000, brings to $1,024,000 the amount sub- 
seribed toward the $1,150,000 needed for the 
building. 
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\wriocH COLLEGE has received a grant of 
250.000 from the Carnegie Corporation which 
sill be used over the next two years for the 
veyeral development of the college program. 

Dr. KATHARINE Buunt, president of the 
Connecticut College for Women, New London, 
announced at the twentieth commencement exer- 
he gift to the college of a new chapel 


from Mrs. Edward 8. Harkness. It is said that 
construction will begin in a few weeks. The 
chapel will stand near Windham House, not far 
from the west entrance to the campus. Plans 
for the building, which will seat 450, are being 


drawn by James Gamble Rogers, of New York. 


Tue Publie Works Administration in Wash- 
ington has appropriated the sum of $1,046,250 
for the Michigan Children’s Village, a state in- 
stitution at Coldwater, for the construction this 


summer of dormitories and other buildings. 


Tue University of Virginia has dedicated its 
new library building erected at a cost of $1,- 
(00,000 as a memorial to its first president, Ed- 
win Anderson Alderman. At the dedication it 
was stated by President John Lloyd Neweomb 
that the gift of the library of the late Tracy W. 
MeGregor was “the most valuable collection ever 
presented to a Southern institution.” Its value 
is estimated at $500,000. To provide an appro- 
priate setting for the more than 12,000 items, 


mainly in American history and English litera- 
ture, and including thousands of rare books, 
pamphlets and letters, it will be necessary to 
begin at once to remodel one floor of the new 
building. The McGregor Fund, the Detroit 
foundation to which Mr. McGregor left his 
estate, has provided $25,000 for necessary alter- 
ations of the rare-book and manuscript room of 
the new library. R. E. Lee Taylor, Baltimore, 
is the architect and designer of the building. 


AN extract from a dispatch to The New York 
Herald Tribune states that with a university 
edueation already closed to most Austrian Jew- 
ish youths, a Nazi decree just issued excludes 
them similarly from the school category corre- 
sponding to the American high school. The de- 
cree extends to these schools the rule permitting 
a ratio of only 2 per cent. Jewish students—a 
rule which previously was applied only to uni- 
versities. In Vienna alone, this means a reduc- 
tion of Jewish high-school students from 6,000 
to 450. Jews are barred completely from com- 
mercial schools and teacher-training schools by 
the new decree. All Jewish elementary and 
higher school students will be segregated com- 
pletely from “Aryan” students and new school 
buildings will be assigned to them in which, 
aceording to the Voelkischer Beobachtar, the 
curriculum will lay special stress on fitting the 
scholars for later immigration. 


QUOTATIONS 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL CONVENTION 

Tue National Edueation Association is hold- 
ing its seventy-sixth annual convention in the 
city this week. As a gesture of welcome to the 
12,000 or more visitors who will arrive in town 
the Board of Edueation has closed the public 
schools a week before the usual date. This will 
enable the city’s 37,000 teachers to attend some 
of the hundreds of meetings that make up the 
convention. 

These meetings will deal with every conceiv- 
able phase of education, ranging from broad 
policies such as proposed federal subsidies and 
tandards of eertifieation to specifie professional 
problems sueh as methods of instruction in spell- 
ing. Unquestionably those who attend the meet- 





ings may carry away with them something of 
value professionally. 

Some day, however, the National Education 
Association may decide to hold an unconven- 
tional convention in this city. Then the classes 
will not be dismissed. Instead, the schools will 
be in full session, with every teacher and prin- 
cipal on duty. The visitors will be conducted in 
groups from one type of school to another. 
They will see overcrowded and in some cases 
dilapidated buildings, to be sure, but they will 
also see some of the best examples of school 
design in the country. They will see a little 
one-room school building in Staten Island and 
a high school in the Bronx with a register of 
10,000 pupils. They will see traditional, aca- 
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demic classrooms and rooms where future in- 
ventors are experimenting with television or 
with new alloys. They will see day schools and 
evening schools, kindergartens for five-year-olds 
and classes for adults. Instead of discussing 
theories of education the visitors to this new 
type of convention will see them in practice; 
instead of listening to speeches they will chat 
informally with fellow class teachers. 

But until such an unconventional convention 
assembles New York bids welcome to the one 
Visitors will be entertained by 
pageantry and demonstrations. In the Port 
Authority Building they will see a realistic dis- 
play of the city’s educational facilities. Resi- 
dent teachers, serving as hosts, will tell them 


now in session. 


how to get to beaches and parks, where short 
cruises around the harbor or up the Hudson are 
available, where air-cooled theaters and restau- 
rants await their patronage. By the end of the 
week even the most skeptical visitor will under- 
stand why New York is ealled a first-rate summer 
resort—The New York Evening Sun. 


SCHOOLS ON DISPLAY 

THe biggest business in this city is going to 
school. It happens to be suspended at the 
moment, but for nine months of the year there 
are a million and a quarter children engaged 
in it. It is no longer the simple business of 
the Three R’s. 
activity are extraordinary. 

An epitome of what pupils do is now being 
shown at the Port Authority Building by the 
Board of Education for the benefit of visiting 
teachers local The exhibition 
itself requires four acres of floor space, and 
10,000 children are taking part in it. Among 
other things they operate an elevator, run a 
store, bake bread, design and weave fabries, 
make dresses, get out a newspaper, display the 


The variety and scope of pupil 


and parents. 


produce of school gardens, test metals by photo- 
micrographie camera, manipulate an iron lung 
and demonstrate automotive and air-conditioning 
plants—all to illustrate the several thousand 
occupations open to well-trained young people. 

The exhibition is not a museum of school work, 


It is 
Parents who at- 


though characteristic work is on display. 
a living process in education. 


tend will see their children, and all the other 
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children of New York, thinking their way into 
the future. It will be a pity if at least some 
sections of this window into the heart of the 
school system can not be kept permanently 
open.—The New York Times. ; 


TEACHERS AT NEW YORK 


WirH 150 meetings and 750 speeches included 
in the program of the National Education Asso. 
ciation of the United States, New York, this 
week, is submerged in a flood of language. It 
is entertaining 15,000 delegates and 15,000 other 
visitors attracted by this gathering of teachers 
from all parts of the country. Many matters 
of moment will be treated in the 750 speeches 
and the unnumbered discussions they will pro- 
voke, but it is safe to say that the teachers wil] 
find sufficient relief and diversion along the 
Great White Way and elsewhere in the metropo- 
lis to keep them from borrowing a name from 
the Chinese and remembering the raging river 
of words as Manhattan’s Sorrow. 

Before the convention is the report of its 
Educational Policies Commission. It gives an 
idea of the range of subjects with which this 
great gathering of the teachers is called upon 
to deal. Questions are raised which were not 
even foreseen as remote possibilities when the 
association was formed in 1857. Who then 


.would have thought of a warning against regi- 


menting the people after the fashion of a totali- 
tarian state? Three-quarters of a century was 
to pass before the world became familiar with 
the modern despotisms which gave new meaning 
to the word “totalitarian.” The Policy Con- 
mission advocates decentralization of the con- 
trol of education and, at the same time, recom- 
mends that Federal aid to weak and backward 
states be increased. A troublesome problem is 
thus handed to the teachers. The holder of the 
purse strings generally insists upon a voice in 
the expenditure of the money. 

That is not the only problem unheard of in 
the days when the Education Association had its 
beginnings. Nothing was known then of the 
kind of relief work now devised when depres- 
sion sweeps the land. The Policies Commission 
considers objections to the manner in whicl 
teachers have been selected from among the 
destitute for nursery schools and schools closed 
by lack of funds. Says the report: “Poverty, 
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lack of employment or need for assistance are 
not proper bases upon which to select teachers 
for the schools.” 

The commission is vigorous in opposition to 
the movement to provide public aid for paro- 
chial and other private schools. What has al- 
ready been done in that direction is described as 
the entering wedge to cut separation from the 
relations of chureh and state in this country. 
Separation in another respect is also urged. 
Two sentences from the report may serve to 
state the ease: “It is a sound policy which desig- 
nates education as a function of the state. In 
the great majority of cases, education has suf- 
fered through its association with city govern- 


ment.” 
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These are some of the matters in the report 
which would have seemed strange to the teach- 
ers of 1857. With them go such questions as 
those of equal pay for men and women teachers 
of equal standing and ability, the married 
woman and her job, and the attitude the teach- 
ers should take toward the performances of 
Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City. The last 
of the questions was raised at the meeting of 
the National Council of Education which pre- 
ceded the meeting of the greater association. It 
all goes to show that a little holiday-making may 
be needed in the midst of the 750 speeches to 
leaven their mass of solemnity and to brighten 
their pictures of portentous possibilities —The 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


REPORTS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE NEW 
YORK MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

1. FeperAL AID -FOR EpucaTion.—The Na- 
tional Edueation Association recommends in- 
creased federal participation in the support of 
publie education without federal control of 
educational policies. 

2. Tax EpucaTion.—The National Education 
Association condemns any campaign of propa- 
ganda for indiseriminate reduction of taxation 
without regard to social needs. The association 
urges its officers, members and affiliated organi- 
zations to carry on a systematic, intensive pro- 
gram for publie enlightenment in order: 

a. to remind the public that certain functions 
of modern government are indispensable, and 
that these funetions are in the main economically 
and efficiently administered ; 

b. to show what the average tax-payer gets 
in return for his tax dollar; 

¢. to show the vastly increased services which 
our modern civilization requires of education; 

d. to publicize the service which education re- 
turns for its share of the tax dollar; 

e. to counteract the tendency of taxing au- 
thorities to divert an undue proportion of the 
revenues from public schools; 

f. to give to the teachers of the nation a 
thorough understanding of the principles of 
taxation within the various states, so that they 


may aid in educating students and the general 
publie on these questions. 

3. Tax LimitatTion.—The National Education 
Association places itself on record as opposed 
to measures designed to place a constitutional 
limit on taxation within the various states. 

4. TEACHING WITHOUT Pay.—Teachers should 
not be called upon to teach without pay in any 
so-called emergency where the public has the 
ability to provide additionai funds for school 
support and fails to do so. The National Edu- 
cation Association believes that such practice 
retards the solution of the basic problem of ade- 
quate support for publie schools. 

5. TEACHER CERTIFICATION, SUPPLY AND DE- 
MAND.—The National Education Association 
urges the continued study of the problems of 
teacher certification and of adjusting the supply 
of adequately trained teachers to the demand for 
teachers. 

6. TEACHER TENURE.—The National Educa- 
tion Association reaffirms its stand in full sup- 
port of permanent tenure for teachers as a 
means of insuring to the children of the land 
the best possible instruction. 

7. OatHs.—The National Education Associa- 
tion again affirms its opposition to any require- 
ment that members of the teaching profession 
take discriminatory oaths. 

8. Crepir Unions.—The National Education 
Association approves the work that is being done 
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in developing, perfecting and extending the 
organization of teacher credit unions and recom- 
mends that an educational and informational 
program on the work of credit unions be carried 
on by the National Education Association. 

9. GUIDANCE ProGraM ror YoutH.—The Na- 
tional Edueation Association recognizing the 
serious problems confronting youth through un- 
employment, social maladjustment, unequal edu- 
cational opportunities and financial stress recom- 
mends that the and all 
organizations coneerned with youth problems 
cooperate with the United States Oftice of Edu- 
cation and the Departments of Education in the 


federal government 


several states in a concerted effort toward im- 
proved service to youth. 

10. INTERNATIONAL Goop WiLL.—This asso- 
ciation urges all teachers to continue to promote 
international good will. Toward this end the 
officers are directed during the ensuing school 
year to undertake a more active program than 
heretofore through the National Education Asso- 
International Relations 
and in cooperation with the World Federation 


ciation Committee on 
of Edueation Associations. 

ll. EpucatTionaL Pusuiciry.—This 
tion favors the largest possible budget for the 


associa- 


association’s public relations activities in order 
that it may (1) expand its present service 
through the radio, the press, lay organizations 
and other agencies, and (2) make available to 
state and loeal associations and school officials 
expert advice on publicity. 

12. MeEMBERSHIP.—The association commends 
to the officers of teacher-training institutions the 
present plan of student membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association and urges that 
seniors in these institutions be given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this plan which estab- 
lishes for them an active connection with their 
national professional organization. The asso- 
ciation further recommends that in all institu- 
tions engaged in preparing teachers for their 
profession, the study of the values, accomplish- 
ments and procedures of national, state and local 
education organizations be given a place in the 
curriculum. 

13. AMERICAN Epucation WrEK.—The Na- 
tional Education Association urges that Amer- 
ican Edueation Week be observed in the schools. 
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The theme for 1938, “Education for To-morroy’s 
America,” is of vital interest and significanee 
to the future of American democracy. 

14. Henry BARNARD CENTENNIAL.—The Na. 
tional Education Association hereby commends 
the movement to memorialize Dr. Henry Bar. 
nard, whose important work in behalf of public 
education began one hundred years ago. 

15. APPRECIATION.—The National Education 
Association expresses its appreciation of the 
hospitality and courtesy of the City of New 
York extended through its officials and through 
the various school and civie organizations. The 
association also tenders its appreciation to the 
press, the officials of the New York Worlds 
Fair, the Radio Center, The National Broad- 
casting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, Sta- 
tion WNYC, Station WHN, the Boy Scouts and 
to all others who contributed to the success of 
this convention. 

16. THE PrestpeNT.—The National Education 
Association expresses profound appreciation to 
the President of the United States and to Mrs. 
Roosevelt for their presence and their interest 
in education. 

17. Wortp PrAcE.—This association stands 
for peace among nations and urges the Presi- 
dent and Congress to work intelligently, ¢o- 
operatively and unselfishly for world peace. 

J. O. Powers, Chairman 
W. F. HA, Vice-chairman 
HELEN BRADLEY, Secretary 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


HAND, Haroxp C., Editor. Campus Activities. Pp. 
xvi+357. 5 figures. McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 
Hart, CoNSTANCE C. Recipes at Moderate Cost; 
For School, Institution and Commercial Food Ser- 

vice. Pp. xi+404. Crofts. $3.00. 

HorraLt, ALBION H. and others. Let’s Go to 
School; Integrative Experiences in a Public Ele- 
mentary School. Pp. xii+434. Tllustrated. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.00. 

LOWELL, A. LAWRENCE. 
dent Has Learned. 
$1.75. 

SHULMAN, Harry M. Slums of New York. Pp. 
xviii+ 394. Albert and Charles Boni. $3.00. 
SmirH, ALBERT H., Editor. A Bibliography of 
Canadian Education; Bulletin No. 10 of the De- 
partment of Educational Research. Pp. 302. 

University of Toronto. $1.00. 

WEBER, SAMUEL E. Cooperative Administration 
and Supervision of the Teaching Personnel. Pp. 
383. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. 
$3.00. 


What a University Prest- 
Pp. vi+150. Macmillan. 
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